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THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF HISTORICAL RELIGION.* 


It was said not long ago by a London publisher that the 
world of authors seemed about equally divided between 
those who had written books on Egypt and those who had 
not; and the observation was true enough to make one hesi- 
tate before adding to the overwhelming mass of literature 
which the fascinating theme has produced. The year, how- 
ever, which sees the completion and translation of the work 
which we here notice makes an epoch not to be passed with- 
out remark. We now possess for the first time, not only a 
symmetrical and thorough exposition of the whole course of 
Egyptian history, but also a true and scientific point of 
view. The active investigation of the original records 
which the last ten years have seen already bears its fruit ; 
and as we watch M. Brugsch fulfilling the purpose which 
his title indicates, and drawing his history strictly “from 
the monuments,” we are fairly startled at the mass of mate- 
rial and the richness of results which he finds. It is not a 
book to review here in detail. The suggestions which are 
absolutely new, such as the theory of an Assyrian invasion 
and the topography of the Exodus, are matters which the 


*A History of Egypt Under the Pharaohs, Derived Entirely from the Monuments. 
By Henry Brugsch-Bey. Two volumes. London: Murray. 1879. 
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half-dozen peers of the author alone can discuss with profit; 
and even the general course of the history can hardly be 
described with more conciseness than the two large volumes 
of the work itself exhibit. But it is not alone the general 
course of events which is receiving new light. The whole 
series of problems which underlie the history of Egypt, the 
world of art and faith which students have always dimly 
seen there, reveals itself now in new distinctness; and the 
time has come to take new account of our stock of material, 
and to survey in each special field the new range and new 
limits of our knowledge. 

We turn, therefore, without delay from general consid- 
erations to one such special field. It is the religion of 
ancient Egypt which has beckoned thoughtful observers 
thither from the time of Herodotus till now; it is this 
which has always made the central, most baffling, and 
most fascinating problem which the country offers; it 
is here that we get our first glimpse of what can be 
fairly called historical religion; and here, again, that we 
must look for the source of influences which, from the 
Exodus of Israelites to the Council of Nicwa, have been 
seriously affecting beliefs which we directly inherit and 
specially revere. If, then, we proceed at once to inquire, 
not what the Greek historians and Christian allegorists 
teach, but what the monuments themselves testify con- 
cerning this single problem of religion, we shall at least be 
applying to the subject of central interest the general method 
which M. Brugsch and his co-laborers have prescribed. New 
limits to our knowledge, and new confidence within those 
limits, are likely to supplant the crude guesses and hasty 
generalizations of earlier and unchecked research; and the 
first dim glimpse of historical religion may, perhaps, change 
under the growing light of contemporary records into a clear 
and trustworthy, though a closely-bounded, view. 


It is no easy thing to transfer our historical associations 
and definitions from their common surroundings to a wholly 
different horizon; to make ourselves at home in an age earlier 
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than the orthodox date of the Creation; to deal with periods 
in which centuries are as minutes, and where a stupendous 
civilization flourished, declined, and fell before what we 
habitually call history began. Yet nothing less than this 
complete transfer of associations, definitions, and standards 
is demanded of one who approaches the study of ancient 
Egypt. He must prepare himself to deal with epochs and 
periods so remote that the middle point between them and 
our own time is not later than the Exodus of the Israelites; 
he must be ready to find in those earliest periods, not 
the germs of civilization which his theories of social devel- 
opment might lead him to expect, but the ripe results of 
long-continued wealth and culture; he must be willing to 
trace, through centuries of this stupendous antiquity, the 
development and even the decadence of ideas which had 
hitherto seemed to him the peculiar property of modern 
times and Christian influence; and he must accustom him- 
self to a closer intimacy with these centuries and ideas, and 
a more accurate acquaintance with the life, thought, habits, 
of this incredibly distant civilization, than he has presumed 
to possess of the classic periods of Greek or Hebrew history. 

The first impression which this prodigious broadening of 
one’s historical horizon is likely to create is that of whole- 
sale scepticism about the evidence of this strange knowledge, 
a suspiciousness about the possibility of such penetration 
into the past and a sense of risk in attempting it. If this 
impression be controlled or conquered, the natural reaction 
from it is into an unchecked confidence in the evidence 
received. The discovery and proof of so much beget a 
belief that everything was there; and the art, science, the- 
ology, and philosophy of the world are referred to Egypt, 
not alone for their first suggestion, but for their complete 
and perfected form. One of these attitudes of mind is as 
unprofitable as the other; and it becomes, therefore, of 
great preliminary importance to determine both why it 
is that the knowledge we have of ancient Egypt is so 
exceptionally detailed and trustworthy, and why, on the 
other hand, this knowledge has its special limitations and 
must be used with caution and reserve. 
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Our sources of information are, first of all, the result of the 
unique physical conditions which control the Valley of the 
Nile. Here is the one spot where ample fertility and the 
wealth that follows it are unaccompanied by dampness; and 
dampness is the worst enemy of the records of the past. 
Secure above the inundation which still in its marvellous 
recurrence supplies a soil of incredible fertility, locked in by 
the drifting sands and breathed on only by the desert air, 
the inscriptions, illustrations, and literature of Egyptian 
antiquity surrender themselves to modern research in the 
very completeness and freshness which their authors saw. 
Relics of bread, of fruit, of clothing, lie through all these 
centuries as if under the magic of this calm permanence; and 
the modern explorer, penetrating a tomb, has found there 
even the finger-marks and foot-prints of attendants who 
closed that death-chamber three thousand years before. This 
natural conservatism of the land, however, would of itself 
leave little to us, had it not been met, on the one hand, by 
abundance of material for records, and on the other hand, 
by a strange desire to use them. The banks of the upper 
Nile provide unlimited quarries of various and beautiful 
stone, its stream affords a straight and easy path of trans- 
portation, and along the lower country was cultivated, to a 
degree which at last caused its extinction, the papyrus plant. 
A people, therefore, disposed to build and inscribe and reg- 
ister its deeds had ample opportunity; and in using this 
opportunity, the ancient Egyptians displayed perhaps the 
strangest of their characteristics. It is what Lepsius calls a 
“ historical sense,” but it often looks more like a sense of 
personal and national importance. Whatever these masters 
of the world did or proposed to do, they “made a note of 
it” for future ages to read. Nothing was too trivial or 
minute for record. Not only were their temples covered 
with the story of the kings’ campaigns and successes, not 
only did inscribed columns mark the advance of an army or 
hold a royal decree, but the simplest details of private life 
seemed to them likely to interest and instruct remote pos- 
terity; so that along with the self-congratulatory epitaphs 
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in which the tombs abound, every phase of work and 
play, every item of family news or official success, receives 
detailed attention. With us, even the least modest of 
men leaves it to others to build his monument and write 
his eulogy: with them it was the crowning work of one’s 
own lifetime to build and decorate a worthy tomb. The 
labor and expense of such memorials seemed to them unim- 
portant. They fell upon a mountain-side and hewed cham- 
bers from it and dug pits through it, as if the world must 
be waiting to know what they had enjoyed or suffered; so 
that where in other lands only the public exploits of a far 
less remote antiquity are matters of record, this strange 
historical sense of the Egyptians, working upon abundant 
materials, and preserved by the very sand-storms that buried 
their cities, admits us now to an incredible intimacy with 
their personal and daily lives. 

And yci it is evident that such sources of information, 
full and striking as they seem, cannot be used without a cer- 
tain self-control in the student, and are likely to fail in some 
points of peculiar interest. Imagine, for instance, the Chris- 
tian churches of our own time baried for thirty centuries, 
with their present variety of symbolism, and consider what 
strange conclusions Macaulay’s New Zealander might reach 
as he explored the excavations of Notre Dame and St. 
Paul’s. In the one he would find a Virgin resting on a 
moon, and would naturally class us with worshippers of the 
heavenly bodies: in the other, he would see a series of 
monuments surmounted by figures or heads which he might 
either conclude were gods, or, by deciphering some part 
of the inscriptions, which would be hieroglyphics to him, 
might make out to be the forms of ancestors before which 
we must have bowed. Our liturgies, our architecture, our 
art, might be equally misleading. All would be judged 
from points of view and with habits of thought which 
would make him almost sure either to idealize or to under- 
value. And if this might be possible in the future, it must 
be still more possible of the distant past, where national 
life and thought must have been far more isolated and 
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self-developed. Sweeping conclusions, moreover, which the 
abyss of time itself prevents, grow still more impossible 
through a curious characteristic of the evidence on which 
we proceed. Accurate as our information is in many direc- 
tions, it is almost wholly limited to matters of personal 
and private experience, or to details of kingly govern- 
ment. How an individual lived in his home, drove his 
cattle, built his house, feasted his friends, died, was em- 
balmed and buried; or how the king led his troops in battle, 
and how many of the enemy he slew with his own hand,— 
all these things we know as if they happened yesterday ; but 
the larger facts, the principles under which the king gov- 
erned, the ideas which controlled individual life, the com- 
plete meaning of these endless rows of passive, patient gods 
thronging the dark sanctuaries and accepting the homage of 
the king, the relation of all this building of stupendous tem- 
ples and this enshrining of sacred beasts to the real life of 
the people, the clearness or vagueness with which the spirit- 
ual meaning of symbols was perceived beneath gross out- 
ward forms,—all this, which is really what we want most to 
know about the past, is left to treacherous inference or alto- 
gether wrapped in mystery. It is just the reverse with most 
historical research. The material we possess is usually some 
exceptional literature, sacred or classic even to the ancients 
themselves, so that in our familiarity with the highest type 
of thought or of faith we are apt to forget that there was a 
common, average, popular life quite distinct from the world 
of the poets, prophets, and philosophers. In Fgypt, on the 
contrary, it is only fragments of poetry and philosophy that 
are left to us, though we know in a vague and tantaliz- 
ing way that the world sought its wisdom there. Of no 
other ancient country is it possible to write such a book as 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, in which every particular of 
dress, weapons, and occupation is industriously collected ; 
while in no other are the larger problems of race, creed, 
and tendencies more baffling and mysterious. 

It is this mingling of confident knowledge with environ- 
ing mystery that makes the pecuiiar charm of Egypt to the 
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student. He adds to the satisfaction of accurate research 
the delight of unhindered speculation. As he approaches 
any one element of that ancient life,—as, for instance, we 
wish here to approach its religion,— it is as if he were enter- 
ing one of the stupendous temples which are its monuments. 
His first approach is through courts ana corridors whose 
purpose is definite and whose symbolism is plain. The sale 
of animals fo¥ offerings once crowded the vast space; the 
kings’ decrees and victories still cover the wall. He passes 
on to holier courts, darker chambers, richer ornamentation. 
Here, perhaps, lived the priests, here was the library, here 
the robing-room. But conjecture is fast supplanting his 
knowledge. He is penetrating where the laity never were 
admitted, where every form and symbol had its esoteric 
meaning, and where literature was meant not to interpret 
but to conceal. And when he presses on into the central 
sanctuary, about which and for which all this mass of walls 
and columns is reared, the mystery grows complete. A 
single block of granite, or a row of calm divinities, or 
perhaps absolute emptiness, meets his flaring torch. The 
ritual of this Holy of Holies, the inner meaning of this 
monumental ‘faith, the thoughts of the sacred priesthood 
and their relation to the waiting throng without,—all this 
is as dark as the sanctuary itself. And yet the mystery is 
almost more fascinating than the knowledge. Separate, as 
one must, what is historical truth from what is personal 
speculation, it is the central darkness that beckons one 
through all the splendors of the outer courts; just as the 
deepest charm of Egypt is when the explorer presses into 
the inmost shadows and sits alone at the feet of the dream- 
ing gods. 

The problem of the origin of the Egyptians and their 
faith offers perhaps the best illustration of this mingling of 
verifiable facts with fascinating obscurity. Certain negative 
points may be considered as clearly fixed. The theory of 
the Greek historians, that the civilization of Egypt descended 
with the Nile stream from the mysterious heart of Africa, 
was thoroughly exploded when the German expedition into 
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Ethiopia found there only evidences of Egyptian con- 
quest and relics of imitative art. The curious fact that 
the most ancient monuments are nearest the mouth of the 
Nile, and that a distinct and descending chronological order 
is followed as one ascends the stream, seems an absolute 
proof that the earliest civilization could not have come 
from the South, or even have been native to the valley, 
but must have penetrated it from the North? The results 
of comparative ethnology, uncertain as they now appear, 
point the same way, indicating that the sku'ls of the ear- 
liest mummies are thoroughly un-African and markedly 
Caucasian. Comparative philology, moreover, finds no trace 
of relationship between the Egyptian language and its 
neighboring African tongues, but, on the contrary, unmis- 
takable intimacy with both the Aryan and Semitic fam- 
ilies. Art, finally, adds its evidence, and perhaps no other 
witness is so striking as the series of representative sculp- 
ture in which, as we move backward toward pyramid times, 
we find the type ever more and more European. Here are 
strictly scientific data,— enough to give definite limits to any 
reasonable view of the origin of Egyptian life and thought.* 

But within these limits there is still ample room for 
the imagination to sketch its grandest historical pictures. 
We are dealing with a prehistoric period in relation with 
which even Egyptian records are things of modern times; 
and in that dateless past we dimly see one of those many 
migrations that have driven mankind forever westward, 
leaving the primeval home of central Asia, pausing baffled 
by the Mediterranean shore, then sweeping round the angle 
of desert that divides two continents, and finding a new 
resting-place in the marvellous Valley of the Nile. We see 
this invading race mastering the small aboriginal population, 
yet acted upon in turn by native habits and superstitions. 
We see the conquerors stimulated by the strange character 
of the new-found paradise. They have but to tickle the soil, 


*Brugsch 1, 3-9; Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, Popular Edition, I.,303; Herodo- 
tus IL, 104; Lepsius, Letters from Egypt, etc., pp. 152, 244, 208; Bonwick, Egyptian 
Belief and Modern Thought, Appendix A; Loftie, A Ride in Egypt, pp. 130, 208. This 
last book, just issued, gives unique illustrations of the earliest art. 
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and it laughs with abundant crops; and yet this supreme 
prosperity brings with it unwonted risks. A high inunda- 
tion destroys their homes, a low one blights their crops. 
Living thus between drowning and famine, and yet assured 
of marvellous plenty if they can live at all, we see how these 
vigorous settlers were forced to think and foresee and com- 
bine in action and calculate probabilities as no other nation 
need. The necessity of controlling the river’s course and 
utilizing its current teaches them engineering ; the watching 
for its period of overflow makes them astronomers ; the fixing 
of boundaries which each year’s flood obliterated gives them 
a sense of proprietorship and justice; and more than all, 
the mystery of the mighty river, its unknown source, its 
incomprehensible rising and their absolute dependence on 
its beneficence, touches their imagination, justifies their sense 
of awe and devotion, checks the pride of their own endeavor, 
and sets them in a permanent attitude of worship toward the 
prolific Nature and the spontaneous life which surrounds 
them. 

Thus we can picture the long centuries of progress which 
preceded all monumental record; we can fancy that strong 
and pure religious thought must have resulted from this 
contact of the reverent Aryan mind with the mysterious 
resources of Egypt; we can imagine that this high thought 
must soon have attached to itself some of the brutal methods 
of the native race, so that along with what is astonishingly 
lofty doctrine we shall expect to find many an unworthy 
form ; and thus as we pass on into the dawn of history, we 
are not so wholly surprised to find the civilization of the 
land already thoroughly matured, or to notice that the con- 
spicuous characteristic of this mature civilization throughout 
all its history is its religion. 

What, then, do we know of this religion of the ancient 
Egyptians, as we proceed from this dawn of history to the 
evening twilight of the Persian conquest? 

We know, in the first place, that throughout this tremendous 
interval of perhaps four thousand years the conspicuous ele- 
ments of faith remained essentially the same. The develop- 

2 
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ment and decadence of mythology and theology, which 
must be traced even in the brief career of other nations, 
finds little likeness here. We come upon the whole system 
of belief and ritual fully grown: we part from it almost 
as we find it. Changes of view in details we may dis- 
cover, new trinities here, new incarnations there, solemn 
thoughts of divine judgment supplanting’ child-like dreams 
of a happy future; but, so far as we can see, the same gen- 
eral impulses and traditions, the same conspicuous Deities 
and incarnations, the same principles of ritual and symbol- 
ism, reappear in monuments separated from each other by a 
chasm of thousands of years. If we should choose to notice 
what change there is, it would be to find once more a con- 
tradiction of all other history; for, on the whole, the change 
seems like a decadence, and not only in the arts of sculpture 
and the science of engineering, but just as much in the sim- 
plicity and cheerfulness of religious faith, the Pyramid Age 
was the Golden Age. Far more impressive, however, than all 
change is the unbroken permanence of type; a permanence 
no more marked in the ideas than in the art, the architect- 
ure, the habits, and even the features of the people. Other 
ancient nations grew and prospered through contact with 
foreigners, conquests of territory, and assimilation of new 
blood and new thought: the destiny of ancient Egypt was 
to prosper like its crops, in spontaneous self-developed 
growth. Assyrian conquest and Ethiopian dynasties might 
for a time subdue the nation, but they could make only 
half-discernible marks on its language or its ideas. The 
people were self-sufficient, tenaciously conservative, incapa- 
ble of assimilation with other stocks; and when at last it 
became impossible for them t» live apart from and superior 
to the rest of the world, and Greek civilization pressed into 
the midst of their culture and their mysteries, then the 
whole structure of Egyptian faith and life, which had 
endured scores of centuries of isolation, fell at the first for- 
eign touch, and the prophecy of the author of Hermes Tris- 
megistus was literally fulfilled: “When strangers shall 
possess this land, religion will be neglected, ... and he that 
remains alive will be known to be an Egyptian only by his 
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language, while in his deeds he will seem a barbarian.... 
O Egypt! Egypt! there will remain only a foreign show of 
thy religion,...and naught but the letters which stand 
engraved on thy pillars will declare thy pious deeds!” 

We know, once more, of this religion of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, that it was the constant centre of national life. This 
does not merely mean that the conspicuous monuments of 
Egypt are almost exclusively religious; that where in other 
nations we find triumphal arches, statues of monarchs, am- 
phitheatres for games or fortifications for defence, in Egypt 
it is almost without exception temples and tombs, the wit- 
resses of religious faith and hope, that invite attention. This 
contrast is of itself striking enough. Along a thousand miles 
of the Nile Valley but one conspicuous fortress recalls how 
jealously the Egyptians guarded their paradise ; and this one 
ruin stands far south in provincial Nubia. In later and 
Western civilization, a tribe sought, first of all, a stronghold 
against its neighbors; and we trace the reason of its pros- 
perity in the strength of its position. The abounding 
wealth of the ancient East seemed to scorn such fears. It 
spread itself over broad plains and by rivers which could as 
easily be reached by enemies as by friends, too confident in 
its own strength to need the refuge of an Acropolis; free, 
therefore, to turn its genius from foreign rivalry to the 
calmer thoughts of life and death, and to apply its art and 
science to these deeper problems. But far more striking 
than the nature of the Egyptian monuments is the fact that 
within these temples and tombs all life and conduct finds 
itself at home and gets its sacredness confessed. The 
ancient Egyptian could not separate his daily life from his 
temple worship. Everything he did or saw, enjoyed or suf- 
fered, seemed worthy of religious recognition, and had its 
place in the sight of the gods. The king sets out on a for- 
eign war and slays a score of the enemy with his own hand. 
Forthwith the temple walls record the deed, but transfigure 
the king into a divine, passionless, calm destiny, holding his 
victims without an effort and slaying them without a shadow 
of savage joy. The private citizen builds his own tomb, and 
in the face of the mystery of death does not hesitate to use 
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as decoration the most frivolous and unspiritual of his daily 
experiences. The royal statue is hewn out of a mountain- 
side, and even now recalls the unbounded wealth and ambi- 
tion that could shape and transport it; but it finds its fit 
resting-place as a guardian before the temple, and its feat- 
ures are moulded, not from life, but after the uniform, 
unbending type of the divine features. Thus the whole life 
of the nation found its natural home in the temples, and the 
glory of kings surrendered itself to the service of the gods. 

Or is it, after all, only the illusion of distance that gives 
this central and comprehensive character to the Egyptian 
faith? May it not be that the temples had little of the 
significance which we attach to them, and stood merely for 
the ambition and self-glorification of the kings? Is it not 
likely that the massive columns, the profuse decorations 
and the mysterious ritual were meant simply to overawe the 
common people rather than to be the incarnation of rever- 
ence and devotion which they at first appear? The royal 
name appears everywhere; the figure of the king is placed 
among the gods; the very title of God is given him; and 
when the act of worship is illustrated it is always the king 
who bears the offering, as though there were no relation 
with the Gods for any other man. What can this mean but 
that the temples of God were in reality the memorials of 
royal greatness? This is a suspicion one can hardly escape, 
as the enormous lapse of time and the difference of stand- 
point occur to him. Yet it is, after all, a suspicion which 
cannot be maintained in the presence of any complete and 
typical monument. Enter, for instance, the best preserved 
of all, the temple of Edfoo; pass from the stately open 
courts to the absolute and unbroken darkness of the inner 
chambers; study the walls which the light of day never 
visited, and which in ancient times never enclosed a human 
being save the artist who adorned them and the priests who 
adm*nistered the mysteries. It may have been the spirit of 
self-glorification which reared the stupendous gates and 
decorated the outer walls; but what does it mean that the 
inner darkness holds in every inch of its wall-space the 
finest workmanship and the most delicate ornamentation of 
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all? There is no escape from the evidence of these secret 
stairways, roof-temples, and hidden works. They were not 
decorated to rouse the distant wonder of the throng of wor- 
shippers, like the marble and gold of many a Christian altar ; 
for no throng of worshippers ever saw them. It is the Lamp 
of Sacrifice that lights these dim recesses, and it burns with 
purity and brightness still. 

We know, again, of the faith of ancient Egypt, that its 
. theology was pure, calm, metaphysical, and abstract, in sharp 
contrast with the mythologies of the West. The Greek Pan- 
theon, for instance, is full of human passions, alliances, 
and intrigues. Its gods are ideal men and women; but 
the national ideal did not exclude jealousies, hatreds, and 
lusts. The gods of Egypt, on the other hand, are pas- 
sionless and superhuman. They have no desires, no hopes 
no fears. Even where the most sensual symbols appear, 
they suggest no sensual impression; and the king bows 
before them with the same quiet reverence. The divine 
attributes are not exalted human ones, like those of Her- 
cules, Venus, Apollo, and the whole list of Greek and 
Latin gods, but thoroughly superhuman characteristics inter- 
preted by minds which cared more to observe and interpret 
the universe about them than to celebrate their own 
mastery of it. Amun, the supreme, universal deity; Khem, 
the creator; Hathor, the female principle in Nature; Pthah, 
the “ Logos Demiourgos”’; Anubis, the preparer of the way 
of the other world; Set, the principle of evil, working not 
in antagonism to good but in alliance with it,— this series of 
conspicuous divinities introduces those whose study of my- 
thology has been limited to the traditions of Greece and 
Rome to a new world of thought and worship. And when 
we consider that the Osiris-myth, the most complicated and 
baffling of all, with its strange mingling of attributes of 
Nature and of human life, its trinity, its:successive incarna- 
tions and its poising of good against evil, was the popular 
part of this mythology, the favorite and universal worship, 
then we begin to see how widespread was this philosophical 
tendency of mind, how far removed we are from this subtle 
thoughtfulness, and how naturally the Egyptians finally 
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came to develop the simple gospel of Christ into the intrica- 
cies of the Christian theology of Alexandria. 

But what is to be said of the crude and fleshly symbols 
that we find in the midst of this singularly pure theology ; 
the sacred hawk in the inmost sanctuary, the succession of 
holy bulls reared and tended like divinities as long as they 
lived, and at their death honored with a sepulchre worthy of 
the gods? It must be at once admitted that this was, in all 
probability, the most popular and familiar part of Egyptian , 
faith, just as the most fleshly symbolism is in the religion of 
every age. What was the relation of this beast-worship to 
the inner mysteries we can hardly guess, for the chief effort 
of the priesthood was to keep this relation hidden. All we 
can say is that, in the first place, this raising of animals to 
deities can hardly be called a lower type of faith than the 
degrading of deities to animals which the legends of Olym- 
pus show; and that in the second place what looks like the 
crude worship of cats and dogs is at least in harmony with 
the higher Egyptian faith in its strange reverence before all 
life of every kind, as though wherever that spark burned 
there the divine nature lived and must be worshipped. 

Last and most important among the things which we know 
of the Egyptian faith, we name its unceasing conviction of a 
life after death. Here, except for the single exception of 
Buddhism, is the historical test of the relative dignity of a 
religion. High thought and pure aspiration find their nat- 
ural climax in a belief in immortality. Wherever, in the 
history of thought, the dignity and mystery of existence 
have come home to men, there we find more or less definite 
guesses at the future. What shall we say, then, of a 
nation where this belief, which flickered uncertainly before 
the wisest of mankind elsewhere, burned clearly and undis- 
turbed before a whole people for many centuries? It is, no 
doubt, impossible to draw from the monuments any single 
or consistent view. There was the rational development 
and reaction of belief which three thousand years must 
inevitably see. It is perhaps useless to try to trace these 
changes in detail, so likely are we to misread the evidence. 
But we cannot mistake the underlying and permanent hope. 
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The secret pits and chambers in the tombs where the dead 
body might await in absolute security its reunion with the 
soul; the extraordinary preservation, not only of human 
bodies, but even of cats and dogs; the symbolism of the 
scarabeus, rolling its eggs into the hot dry sand and leaving 
the new life to spring out of the death about it; the detailed 
theological views of the career of the soul after death and 
its final judgment,—all go to show the ancient Egyptians, 
through all variations of their faith, at least looking forward 
with reverence and hope. The Hebrews found them in this 
attitude; and it must have been only by a violent reaction 
from everything Egyptian that they could lay aside the 
comforts of such a faith. The Greeks found the same confi- 
dent hope in Egypt centuries later; and it may well have 
been with some dependence on the Egyptian wisdom of 
which they were students, that Socrates looked so calmly 
at death, and that Plato reported his master’s conversation. 
Finally, Christianity turned from the denial of its hope by 
. Jews and Greeks, and found quick welcome for its faith 
from the still living traditions of the Valley of the Nile. 
From first to last it was in the presence of another world, 
and as if overcome by the mystery of existence, that the 
nation worked out its destiny; and even the grotesque or 
bestial held their respect for the Divine and immortal nature 
it concealed. * 


So far, at least, we may speak with assurance of our 
knowledge of Egyptian religion; and there are many more 
matters of detail which may be considered sure, and which 
we restrain ourselves with difficulty from considering. But 
the central problem of all still waits to be dealt with; and 
it has been so often answered with confidence in the past 
that the last results of investigation demand careful state- 
ment. What, after all, was the core of the Egyptian faith ; 
the original and central worship which gave vitality and 
permanence to the complicated mythology of the land? 
Here is not only the one point we most want to determine, 
but also the best of opportunities for the wildest of fancies ; 


*For details of doctrine of future life and funeral ritual, see Duncker, 
Geschichte des Alterthums, Translation, L., 75-83. 
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for this complicated mythology, borrowing its symbols from 
the sun, the stars, the river, from serpents, trees, and a host 
of other sources, gives a certain encouragement to all of the 
many ingenious speculations which find the source of religion 
in the worship of some one of these special symbols. It is a 
cheerless entertainment to trace these fanciful investigations. 
They are instructive, not through the slightest scientific 
value, but only as a witness of the whirs and delusions of 
scholarship. Let it be the Egyptian obelisk that is studied 
in this fanciful way, and this simplest form which an upright 
stone could receive with grace means (a) the sun-ray, as a 
phase of Nature-worship; or (b) the phallus, as the type of 
generative force; or (c) the symbol of the law of gravita- 
tion, and built of granite to exhibit the durability of the 
law ; or (d) the emblem of a mathematical eternity, being 
part of a hyperbolic curve, just as the figure of Buddha sit- 
ting cross-legged is a hyperbolic solid! Or let it be an 
origin of worship in awe before Sirius, the dog-star, which is 
set up to be proved, and straightway the words in all lan- 
guages for God appear to be derived from the sounds of 
dogs. Allah is to howl; Bog, the Slavonian God, dog; and 
Ceres is the female of Cerberus.* 

Passing over these vagaries of research, however, the only 
historical theory of Egyptian worship worth consideration is 
that of an original Monotheism, for which the classic pas- 
sage is that of Iamblichus, and in which until very lately the 
key of the whole subject was found. It was this central 


* Such fancies are as easy to frame as they are delusive to accept. Consider the 
gospel narrative asasun-myth. Everything, we may say, points toitassuch. The 
Ubristians were accused of being sun-worshippers, and even now they turn tothe East 
in their reverence. The Messiah, then, is ‘he sun in its mysterious rising and its 
sudden death. The twelve apostles are, with equal plainness, the twelve months or 
the twelve hours, standing round their Lord. Some are hot and fiery as summer or 
noon; some are cool and gentle as evening; some doubtful as April; all survive their 
Lord and wait for his return. The birthday of Christ is the autumnal equinox, be- 
cause the days grvw longer and the nights grow less; John the Baptist is the moon 
which pales before the sunrise; the angry Jews are the clouds which gather round 
its setting, but which only make its death more beautiful; the Lord’s Day is, of 
course, the Sun-day; and the resurrection, at the vernal equinox, is the centre of 
faith, because the recurring miracle of sunrise | ouses lasting awe. 

Consult,on the solar myth theory, the healthy remarks of Mahaffy, “Prolegomena 
to Ancient History,” pp. 42-95; aud the masterly reductio ad absurdum in Dublin Re- 
view, in which Max Miiller is identified with the Sun-God. 
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monotheism which gave meaning to a multitude of symbols 
and rites, and explained the permanence and dignity of the 
Egyptian faith. It was this mystery which Moses learned 
from the priests of Heliopolis, and in the strength of this 
training that he led his people into the wilderness. The 
revolution he began consisted quite as much in breaking 
down the barriers which kept the beliefs of the priesthood a 
secret from the people, as in guiding his nation ou; of 
slavery; and the indignation of the leaders of Egypt was 
not more aroused by the loss of their laborers than by the 
thought that their mysteries would become general and pop- 
ular beliefs. All this seemed to interpret Hebrew history 
as well as Egyptian worship, and even in some degree veri- 
fied the primitive Monotheism which the book of Genesis de- 
scribes. But the progress of knowledge about Egypt in the 
last twenty years may be almost defined as a transfer of confi- 
dence from the witness of Greek authors to that of the monu- 
ments themselves; and the evidence of Iamblichus grows less 
weighty as fast as the stock of translation from the original 
literature is increased. The Christian Fathers stood as far 
from the faith of the temple of Karnak as we do from the 
Christian era, and independent opinion was as impossible for 
them to form of the early faith of Egypt as it would be for 
us of the mysteries of the Essenes. When, further, we turn 
to the now abundant contemporary records, no such positive 
conclusion becomes possible. It must have been, indeed, no 
crude or frivolous faith that mastered so cultivated a people ; 
but distinct Monotheism was certainly no conspicuous belief. 
If, on the other hand, we should say that the general faith 
was pantheism, we should again be in danger of misleading, 
not only because of the many transformations of opinion 
which three thousand years must have witnessed, but also 
because it is now no easy thing to appreciate what Nature 
was to such a people, or how it roused their awe and wor- 
ship. The fact is, that, as Wilkinson remarks, “An impene- 
trable veil, concealing the earliest periods of Egyptian his- 
tory, forbids us to ascertain the original character of the 
‘ ; 
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religion. We are introduced to it, as to the civilization of 
the people, when already fully perfected.” * 

If, however, dim guesses at this inner development may 
be permitted, we can best picture it, with our present light, 
as the result of various and often of conflicting elements. 
First and earliest, here as elsewhere, was reverence before 
the aspects of Nature. “ Astronomy,” said F. W. Robert- 
son, “was the religion of the world’s youth.” Prayer, in the 
hieroglyphs, is represented by a man holding up his hands 
towards a star. The sun’s disc is placed over the heads of 
gods, and the title Ra is added to their names. More and 
more this Nature-worship extended, until it held every form 
of life, and saw in it a manifestation of Deity. And yet it 
was never a thorough Nature-worship. When the Stranger 
Kings entered from Asia, and brought with them a genuine 
worship of the sun’s disc, it was odious to the Egyptians. 
Side by side with the least dignified objects of adoration, we 
find the constant sense of spiritual traits, the loftiest expres- 
sions of prayer, the purest of symbols, and the addressing of 
each god in turn as supreme and alone. Just as the Hindoo 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, though distinct deities, are all 


*Rawlinson’s Herodotus: Il. Note by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

The old and the new views may be best illustrated by extracts from earlier and 
later authorities. 

“ Before all things that essentially exist, and before the total principles, there is 
one God, prior to the first God and king, remaining immovably in the solitude of his 
unity. ...In him is the first intellect and the first intelligible, and this One is wor- 
shipped in silence.” Iamblichus. De Mysteriis ; Sect. VIIL, c. 2, 3. 

“ That which is beyond doubt and which shines forth from the texts for the whole 
world’s acceptance is the belief in one God. The polytheism of the monuments is but 
an outward show. The innumerable Gods of the Pantheon are but manifestations 
of the one Being in his various capacities.”— Pierret, Dictionnaire d’ Arch. Egyp- 
tienne. 1875. See Miss Edwards’ A Thousand Miles up the Nile. Appendix ITI. 

“ The leading point of belief of the Egyptians, from the earliest times known to 
us, was that there was one Supreme, or, as they said, one only God.” — Miss Martineau, 
Eastern Tife, p. 100. 

“ The more one studies the Egyptian religion, the greater becomes the doubt as 
to the character which must definitively be ascribed to it. A most fertile source of 
material has recently been placed at our disposal by the excavations carried on at 
Denderah and Edfoo. From one end to the other these temples are covered with 
legends, and present every appearance of being two books which treat, ex professo, 
of religion generally, and more particularly of the Gods to which these two temples 
are dedicated. But neither in these temples, nor in those which have been long 
known to us, does the one God of Iamblichus appear. If Amun, at Thebes, is ‘the 
first of the first’; if Phtah, at Memphis, is the father of all creation, without creation 
and without end, it is because all the Egyptian Gods are in turn clothed with the 
attributes of the Eternal.... What we gather is that, with the Egyptians, the 
universe itself was God, and that Pantheism was the basis of their religion,”— 
Mariette-Bey, Monuments of Upper Egypt, p. 45. 
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comprehended in the one Brahm,—the Supreme Being; 
just as the Greeks, with all their Pantheon, call Zeus “ the 
one God containing all within himself,’— so the Egyptians 
touch a Monotheism in their most personal and deep expe- 
riences, praying “ May God put truth in my heart,” and set- 
ting above their temples the winged globe and asps,— the 
symbols of an all-comprehending life, as though they would 
say with the Psalmist, “Under the shadow of thy wings 
shall be my refuge.” It may be that we are tracing here the 
conflict between the two types of mind which met in the Nile 
Valley; that the forms reflect the crude native needs and the 
finer symbols the Aryan spirit. Or it may be that we are only 
seeing the uncertain, tentative strivings of minds which 
could not wholly yield the sense of a soul in Nature and 
above it, but which were still overwhelmed by the restless 
and spontaneous power of the world about them. At any 
rate, we can for the present see no more. 

If, then, with our present light, we go on to ask that most 
interesting question of Egyptian history,—the question of 
the relation which the thought of the Hebrews bore to the 
faith of their masters, we must admit that this relation looks 
more like a reaction and denial than a direct development. 
Here and there we can trace what seem like clear inheri- 
tances. The cosmogony of Genesis, in which the spirit of 
God broods over the face of the waters, which then recede 
and give room for the spontaneous appearance of vegetable 
and animal life, seems to present a vivid picture of the 
- method of Nature in the Valley of the Nile; and seems 
a most improbable theory to frame anywhere else. The 
Hebrew tradition that the Creation happened in the autumn 
could hardly have suggested itself out of Egypt, while there 
the miracle actually takes place every year. In such points 
as these life in Egypt may have supplied a theory to 
the Hebrews; and if it did, the long conflict between 
Genesis and Science is transferred from regions where 
reconciliation is impossible to the one spot where it is easy 
to establish. But much more remarkable than the ideas 
which Moses took away with him are the ideas which he 
left behind. He had lived in intimacy with a belief in 
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immortality, and he ignored its religious power. He had 
been trained to believe in subtle and metaphysical trinities, 
and he rejected the whole complicated scheme. Whatever 
seemed to him identified with Egypt had to be resolutely 
put away, along with the tempting flesh-pots of the land. 
Even in his thought of Deity, he turned with horror from all 
that was associated with bondage; and in place of the 
passionless, unmoved, abstract objects of Egyptian worship, 
there rose before him the image of a single, personal, active, 
though partial and national God, whose rewards and 
penalties were close at hand, who had chosen the Hebrew 
people as his own, and who hardly disguised his personal 
leadership behind the human instruments he used. If we 
can thus think of the historical leader of the Exodus as 
breaking away from all his training for the sake of a 
hope that was in him, as abandoning even lofty beliefs 
for the vision of something higher, as a real originator of 
Monotheism, however imperfect that Monotheism was, then, 
in the light of the Egyptian monuments, we have found a 
more sublime character than even Christian reverence has 
been able to see in Moses. The Hebrews lost for centuries 
much which Christians hold as firmly as Egyptians did to 
be the most precious points of faith. They had been for 
many generations a nation of slaves, and they demanded a 
limited and a miraculous theology. Set the doctrines of 
the Egyptians and those of the Hebrew refugees side by 
side, and the mental attitude of the former must be admitted 
to be nearer what we regard as likely to endure. But the 
real course of events was like that of every religious 
reformation. The reaction to simple, direct confidence in 
a near and active God brought with it a new vitality. 
Cultivation, dignity, and centuries of influence lost their 
effect as the Egyptian faith settled into a priestly mystery 
and an unintelligible form; and the hope of the world 
remained with the wandering tribe of rebels who would 
know nothing of the science, the art, and the philosophy 
they had deserted, but who could not live without an ever- 
present sense of God. 
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Here, then, with much reluctance, we leave this fascinating 
theme of the Egyptian faith. Many more special problems 
of theology and ritual invite attention, but of almost all it 
may once more be said that the progress of knowledge 
brings an increase of baffling obscurity, and that the records 
more and more sternly rebuke rash guesses and quick gen- 
eralizations. Yet the general character and the all-impor- 
tant lesson of the faith remain. If the ethnic religions be 
classified according to what now appears the most funda- 
mental method, by the preponderance of the sense of 
dependence or the sense of freedom which each exhibits, 
then the general character of the Egyptian faith plainly 
classes it as a religion of dependence. Its typical marks are 
awe, reverence, submission, worship. Its polar opposite is 
the religion of Greece, in which it is human life with its 
beauty and power that commands respect, and where Nature 
seems controlled by the free activity of divinities with 
human attributes and human purposes. And the lesson of 
Egypt is no less clear. To look back past all that we have 
thought the dawn of history, and to, find religious faith as 
strong an influence then as it ever has been since; to meet 
with the ripest wisdom of antiquity, and to find in the same 
spot the profoundest religious philosophy ; to turn from our 
insular theory of Christianity, and to find its most con- 
spicuous beliefs just as conspicuous in that dim past,— all 
this can hardly fail to broaden our intellectual horizon, and 
impress on candid minds a new sense of the universality 
and fixedness of religious convictions. To see, on the other 
hand, this pure and lofty faith in the end shrive! and waste 
away without inspiration for fresh disciples or self-propagat- 
ing force, is to find one more proof of the transitoriness of 
all religion in which the priesthood believe one thing and 
the laity another; the gradual weakening under such 
conditions of popular belief, the survival of forms long after 
the spirit is dead, and finally the collapse of the whole 
structure into emptiness at the first rude foreign touch. 


FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY. 
4 
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THE RELATION OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY TO 
LIBERALISM. 


The word “liberal” as applied to religion has two meanings, 
which, though sometimes confounded, are entirely distinct. 
In its primary sense, it signifies that one has passed out from 
the limitations of earlier beliefs. In its secondary meaning, 
it describes the temper of mind that should accompany such 
emancipation; namely, a genial sympathy with differing 
views, or at least a kindly toleration of them. A man who 
is an advanced liberal in the first of these senses may be 
very illiberal in the second; while one of the most liberal 
Christians, according to the second significance of the word, 
that I ever knew, was so conservative in his own views as to 
be almost a Roman Catholic. I mark this distinction simply 
in order to make clear that in this essay I shall use the 
word “liberal” wholly in its original sense. By the progress 
toward liberalism I mean the movement away from the older 
views known, under one form or another, as orthodox. 

While I thus recognize the terminus a quo of this move- 
ment, I shall here recognize no terminus ad quem. I shall 
consider the process chiefly, if not wholly, in its negative 
aspect. There is a point where liberalism ceases to be 
Christian, there is a point where it even ceases to be relig- 
ious. In the judgment of some, these points would coincide ; 
in that of others, they would differ. Some would place them 
earlier, some later ; but such points all would recognize, each 
from his own position. In other words, each of us would 
probably find in the history of this movement which does not 
rest short of the grossest materialism, points where it might 
well have stopped. These points I shall not here notice. It 
is to a very great extent the same influences that are working 
through the whole process; and it is these influences alone 
with which we have to do. But, while I have here to con- 
sider merely negative relations, I believe that there is a posi- 
tive aspect which is yet more important. This movement of 
destruction will prove to have been not wholly in vain. The 
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essential truth of religion will come from the fires purified 
and glorified. 

My special theme is the relation of philosophy to liberal- 
ism. From what has been said it will appear that the sub- 
ject is to be treated historically. I can give only scattered 
fragments of a history, indeed, but I shall give them as such. 
I shall recognize an existing habit of thought, and seek 
some of the causes which have produced it. I shall state 
premises and conclusions, pausing rarely, if ever, to express 
approbation or dissent. 

The relation of the history of philosophy to that of the- 
ology suggests much matter of curious interest. It might 
be thought, at first, that the two lines of history would run 
parallel to one another. Philosophy and theology, rightly 
understood, are but different aspects of the same thing. If 
theology be true, and if philosophy be also true, the latter 
expresses in the most abstract form what the other expresses 
more concretely. They differ thus as inner and outer. The 
two histories should then be but different forms of the same 
history, the stages of the one corresponding accurately with 
those of the other. In fact, however, this is not the case; 
and, as we look more closely, we shall see reasons for the 
difference. 

One essential principle upon which the history of these 
different forms of thought depends is found in the relation of 
each to its own earlier results. Theology, in general, clings 
to the past. In its narrower forms, it seeks to preserve a 
minute and accurate identity with the system that preceded 
it. In its more liberal forms, it seeks to preserve this iden- 
tity in regard to certain matters which it deems fundamental. 
In philosophy, on the other hand, each system seeks after 
originality. While theology strives to conceal even from 
itself the differences that actually do arise, philosophy seeks 
often to exaggerate them. This difference in the suscepti- 
bility of each to change is one of degree only. Theology 
cannot escape the drift which is bearing it steadily, however 
slowly, from its old moorings ; and no system of philosophy 
can wholly escape from the hold which the past has upon it. 
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Still the difference is great enough to keep the two from 
being in perfect accord with one another. 

There is another element of difference still more fundamen- 
tal, that works toward the same end. This arises from the 
fact already referred to; namely, the concrete nature of the 
one and the greater abstractness of the other. Philosophy, 
dealing as it does with abstract principles, finds it more easy 
to attain the unity which its nature requires, by separating 
these principles than by combining them. Its tendency is.to 
seize first one of these and then another. It thus swings 
from one extreme to the opposite. A system may appear 
wholly unconnected with one that has preceded it, and yet 
may have the greatest of all connections with it, in that both 
are parts of a common whole. Theology, while not wholly 
free from similar influences and results, yet, through its con- 
creteness, moves more as a whole. It has to satisfy, to a 
certain degree, at every point, the whole spiritual nature of 
man. It is therefore less exposed than philosophy to sudden 
and violent changes. Thus the two histories follow each 
its own course and its own law. The two act upon one 
another, indeed ; but this interaction seems to a great extent 
accidental. There’ must be, however, some general prin- 
ciples or methods of influence; and a study of the mutual 
relation of the two in a large number of instances must, it 
would seem, enable us to form some sort of generalization in 
the matter. At least, the experiment is one well worth 
trying. It is my purpose to illustrate by two or three promi- 
nent examples the influence of philosophy upon theology in 
the later history of Christianity. 

It is in the later history of Christianity alone that the con- 
ditions exist as I have described them. During the early and 
medizval history of the Church, theology and philosophy 
were to a large extent one. Christianity gathered from the 
past life of the world the best results of its various civiliza- 
tions. It blended the fairest products of the political econ- 
omy of Rome, of the philosophy of Greece, and of the spirit- 
uality of the Hebrew. Starting with these elements, it formed 
a mighty and complex system, which grew ever into a fuller 
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development of the whole and of every part. Philosophy 
was intensely active; but with few, and generally, as far as 
the history of the Church is concerned, unimportant excep- 
tions, philosophy was strictly the handmaid of religion. It 
was willingly a servant. It was even unconscious of its 
servitude. It received the materials which the Church put 
into its hands, and elaborated them under its direction. 

Had the development of the moral principle been in har- 
mony with that of those already named, their common 
growth might, it would seem, have gone on indefinitely. In 
the lack of ethical completeness is found the source of the 
downfall of this imposing ecclesiastical structure. Its exter- 
nal authority was the first to give way. The immoralities of 
Rome and of its policy drove the honest German mind into 
revolt. The doctrinal development still continued for a short 
time even in the dismembered Church. This reached its 
highest point with Calvin. From this point, dogmatic disin- 
tegration followed in the steps of political disintegration. 

There is something sad in watching the decay of any per- 
fect organism, even when we know that it is to give place to 
something better than itself; and the medizval Church was 
perhaps the most magnificent organism that the world has 
ever seen. Henceforth, however, the process of breaking up 
the results of its centuries of growth was to be universal and 
continuous. The intellectual history of the Church was to 
become as fragmentary as its external history. As there 
were to be churches instead of the Church, so there were to 
be systems in the place of the one great system of religious 
belief. And the succession of these systems was to be in 
general in one direction. It was to be away from the old 
dogmatism, from a pronounced and all-important supernatu- 
ralism, in the direction of secularism and naturalism. 

In the general dismemberment, philosophy found itself 
emancipated. Though at first, like the newly-freed slave 
who brings to his old master the wonted loyalty and obedi- 
ence, it maintained its old allegiance to the Church, yet the 
fact remained that it was free, and that henceforth its history 
must be an independent one. No matter what was the rela- 
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tion of the individual philosopher to the Church, philosophy 
itself had become an independent power, and henceforth 
must act upon the Church, not from within, but from without. 
Whether it would or not, it must henceforth contribute to 
that process of disintegration, which it often strove vainly to 
arrest. 

In the person of Descartes, philosophy began its successful 
career of freedom. The change was at first, as I have 
already intimated, hardly noticeable. Descartes sought to 
strengthen the foundations of the religion of the Church. 
He sought to lay deep and strong the foundations of spiritual 
truth as the Church had accepted it. He believed that he 
had done this. What he had really done was to introduce a 
disturbing element, the results of which cannot even now be 
fully calculated. What had been accomplished was, in legal 
phrase, a change of venue. The questions which had before 
been decided by ecclesiastical authority were now brought 
before the bar of human reason. There had of course been 
already in the Church mary attempts to support its doctrines 
by human argument. Through its whole history such at- 
tempts had formed a large and not the least brilliant portion 
of its literature. The work of Anselm may be cited as 4 
striking-example. But I think that never before within the 
Church had been asserted in such an absolute manner the 
right and intellectual necessity of throwing aside all beliefs 
that were not approved by reason or native to the soul. 
Before, human reason had been employed as an advocate. 
Now, it was seated on the bench, with full judicial authority. 
If at first its decisions shall be in accordance with the prece- 
dents established by the old tribunal, soon it will feel its own 
power, and establish precedents of -its own. “ Beware,” cries 
Emerson, ‘when the great God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet!” With Descartes, the race of thinkers was let 
loose. 

It is interesting to see in the writings of Descartes how 
constantly this change of method makes itself felt. It is 
shown very clearly in the discussions which he carried on 
with the distinguished men to whom he had submitted his 
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essays. They would sometimes use the old methods, would 
quote the ecclesiastical authorities and reason upon this 
basis. Descartes, in his reply, would sometimes, for a mo- 
ment, fall in with their method, and answer them in kind. 
He would play a moment with their weapons, to show that he 
was master of them also; but soon he would throw them 
aside, and take his own. Even if ecclesiastical authority was 
on his side, he preferred to rest his case upon that of 
reason. 

The change, which was hardly noticeable as manifested in 
Descartes, showed its full gravity and ominousness in the 
work of Spinoza. Descartes, in spite of his attempt to 
emancipate himself wholly from the beliefs in which he had 
been educated, so that nothing should remain that was not 
seen to be absolutely true, and in spite of his belief that he 
had done this, probably never succeeded, even for a moment, 
in thus placing himself over against his earlier faith. Such 
an achievement his whole previous mental history probably 
made impossible for him. Spinoza had been trained under 
different circumstances. Born a Jew, he had been excom- 
municated from the Jewish, and had never joined the Chris- 
tian, Church. In reality, he had probably passed through 
the process of disencumbering himself from old beliefs much 
more thorough!y than Descartes, whose disciple he seems at 
first to have been to some extent. He soon saw the faults 
in the system of his master, if indeed he had not seen them 
from the first. Questions that Descartes treated as a theo- 
logian, Spinoza treated as a philosopher. With Descartes, 
God was one substance among other substances: with 
Spinoza, he was the one substance in which all things con- 
sist. With Descartes, God created all things according to 
his will: according to Spinoza, by the necessity of his nature. 
The created universe, according to Spinoza, bears the same 
relation to God that the radii and sines of a circle bear to it. 
According to him, to attribute to God freedom of choice 
would be to attribute to him imperfection; for choice be- 
tween two courses implies either lack of ability to accom- 
plish both, or that one is not worthy of accomplishment ; and 
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to affirm that God has a thought that is unworthy of accom- 
plishment is to imply an imperfection equivalent to that of 
inability to accomplish what is worthy. Spinoza denied that 
God wrought for an end, that is, he denied the influence of 
final causes in his action: for to act for a final cause implies 
that the means used for a proposed end are less worthy than 
it; and God can do nothing that has not in itself absolute 
worth. The idea of personality in relation to the Divine 
Being was to him meaningless. Spinoza held these views 
with a religiousness of faith which might seem, at first sight, 
somewhat foreign to them. When they were published to 
the world, they won for him the name of Atheist. Theolo- 
gians could not sufficiently utter their horror of such godless 
speculation. Yet these views were to be adopted to a great 
extent into Christian speculation ; and the stone which these 
builders rejected was to become the corner-stone of at least a 
very important portion of the new theology. 

They obtained their entrance into the Christian Church 
through the medium of Schleiermacher. I do not say that 
Schleiermacher was, strictly speaking, a Spinozist. This he 
would deny. In his philosophy; he criticised freely the 
system of Spinoza. He introduced into his philosophy a 
refinement that he believed lacking to that of Spinoza. 
From a philosophical point of view, these distinctions are 
important; though, were I discussing the matter with a phi- 
losophical purpose, I should urge that his criticisms upon 
Spinoza were not wholly justifiable, and that his system was 
hardly an improvement upon that of his predecessor. But 
these differences do not concern us here. They were not 
such as affected materially his theology. They were cer- 
tainly not such as to bring him nearer to the common relig- 
ious thought of Christendom. His well-known apostrophe, 
“Offer with me reverently a lock to the Shade of the holy 
and outcast Spinoza,” and the glowing words which accom - 
pany it, show how filled he was with reverence for his great 
master. While in his philosophic flights he sought to rise to 
a realm of abstraction loftier than that reached by Spinoza, 
in practical relations, in the discussion of definite points of 
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theology, he descended at least to his level. Strauss says, in 
effect, that Schleiermacher reduced both Spinezism and 
Christianity to so fine a powder for his mixture, that it 
needs a sharp eye to distinguish in it the component parts. 
I confess that the influence of Spinoza seems to me to be 
less disguised, though no less marked, than this statement 
would make it. There is hardly an element of Schleier- 
macher’s theology that might not be an outgrowth of the 
philosophy of Spinoza, while the influence of the master is 
distinctly perceptible in special points, as in the discussion 
of the ideas of knowledge, of determining choice, and of final 
causation as applied to God. 

We may ask, then: What sort of Christian theology could 
be constructed upon a basis like that furnished by the phi- 
losophy of Spinoza? What space would there be for the 
complications of doctrine, for discussing the Divine’ plan, 
schemes of salvation, and other.like matters that fill out the 
creeds? What place would there be even for dogmatizing 
in régard to the Divine attributes? God is simply the 
absolute Being: with Schleiermacher, he was something 
more abstract than even this. Certainly, one’s creed must 
step into the background. Something else must take its 
place. Religion cannot, then, be a thing of the intellect. It 
cannot be action; for what definite course of activity can be 
prescribed by this Divinity, who is too abstract even to be 
thought? - The seat of religion must, then, be in the feeling. 
But what must be the nature of this feeling which is the basis 
and sum of religion? It cannot be that of adoration, for adora- 
tion implies adorable attributes. Spinoza, indeed, would have 
some relation of love between God and man, however diffi- 
cult-this may be to comprehend, if we take his teaching in 
the barest literalness. With Schleiermacher, this would be 
even more difficult. But if we take even the coarser and 
more concrete substance of Spinoza, and try for ourselves 
what form of feeling we could naturally and obviously have 
in regard to the one substance in which all things consist by 
a mathematical necessity, I think we shall find that but one 
such feeling is possible; namely, the feeling of absolute 
dependence. 

5 
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Thus we see that the position of Schleiermacher, that 
religion is simply the sense of absolute dependence, is one 
that was the logical result of his philosophical position. It is 
easy to see the effect of such teaching upon the dogmas of 
theology. So far as they relate to the attributes of God and 
his relations to man, they lose their objective validity. God 
is simply the infinite, in the most absolute use of this term. 
Whatever else we may say of him is simply a form of 
expressing our own subjective states, or describing events in 
our human history. Thus the holiness of God is his causality 
in establishing the conscience within us: his justice ex- 
presses the fact of the connection of evil with sin. The 
mercy of God is a phrase, we are told, chiefly fitted for poeti- 
cal and homiletical use. Of course there is in strictness no 
place left for miracle, at least in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Schleiermacher contents himself with simply affirm- 
ing that the miraculous events described in the New Testa- 
ment stand in no necessary relation to our religious con- 
sciousness. 

To the system of Schleiermacher there were two foci. 
The one, theoretical, which I have described; the other, 
historical,— namely, the doctrine of the person of Jesus. Of 
course the latter is wholly dependent for its significance 
upon the former. What characterized Jesus was perfect sin- 
lessness; and, because sin is the dulling of the sense of 
absolute dependence, what distinguished Jesus was that in 
him this sense of dependence was absolute and perpetual. 
The work of Jesus is the bringing men into participation 
with this sense. The ecclesiastical terms’still in part remain, 
but the strict ecclesiastical meaning is lost. We have senti- 
ment instead of dogma, subjective processes instead of ex- 
ternal machinery. 

I have spoken of the system of Schleiermacher as being 
directly related to that of Spinoza. We cannot fail to see in 
it also the influence of other philosophers, especially that of 
Kant, with whom, however, Schleiermacher had far less in 
common. I would gladly, had I space, dwell at some length 
on the influence of Kant in the direction of liberalism in 
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religion. Especially would I speak of the Rationalistic school 
which sprung from him. All that I can here say is that the 
critical and psychological nature of his philosophy prepared 
the way for, if it did not render necessary, a theology that 
should rest, like that of Schleiermacher, on a psychological 
rather than on a dogmatic basis. 

The influence of Schleiermacher, and through him that 
of Spinoza, and less directly that of Kant, has been one of 
the most fundamental elements in the later German theology. 
Strauss wittily compares a part of the later German theology 
to sausage-meat,— the comparison, he tells us, is not more 
ignoble than the thing,—in which the orthodox tradition 
furnishes the solid portion, Schleiermacher the fat, and Hegel 
the spice. Schenkel, himself a most marked exception to 
the statement, tells us, more seriously, that since the pio- 
neer work of Schleiermacher all presentations of dogmatic 
theology have been more or less dependent upon his concep- 
tion of religion. This controls the entire new theology, so 
far as it rises above rationalism. Even those theologians 
who seek to convince themselves and others that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to go back to the faith of the Fathers cannot 
wholly escape from the mighty impulse that went forth from 
him. The overpowering might of his spirit works in them, 
even if unconsciously. 

It is interesting, indeed, and somewhat singular to observe 
the variety of systems that base themselves upon the doc- 
trine of Schleiermacher,—the various forms, more or less 
orthodox, into which this sense of absolute dependence may 
be cast. 

The general tendency of the influence of Schleiermacher 
must, however, be in the direction of liberalism; for, when 
once this sense of dependence has been made the ground and 
the test of dogma, whatever is artificially attached to it will 
have no root, and will be apt to wither. Terms that are sug- 
gested by custom, and have only the possibility of their use 
to sustain them, will tend to pass into disuse, when the force 
which caused the custom shall have spent itself. 

Thus we have a very large portion of the modern German 
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theology, somewhat conservative in tone, but wholly liberal 
in all its interpretations of doctrine. Of this, the system of 
Schwegler may serve as a good example, his sense of his- 
toric continuity and his love for it not standing in the way of 
the freest treatment of his material ; while the system of Bied- 
ermann, to which I shall refer again in another connection, in 
its freer handling of traditional form and historical succes- 
sion, may illustrate what appears to me to be the ultimate 
tendency of the general movement. 

We need not trust merely to foreign examples of the influ- 
ence of such teaching as we have considered. We can illus- 
trate it by purely subjective experiment. The philosophy of 
Spencer, though it is, compared with that which has been 
occupying our thought, very crude, is yet as well fitted to 
suggest the sense of absolute dependence as that of Spinoza. 
The God of Schleiermacher is even more unknowable than 
the absolute of Herbert Spencer ; for this, Spencer tells us, is 
a power, while the God of Schleiermacher is an abstraction 
higher than power. It would be as possible to construct 
upon the system of Herbert Spencer a system of theology 
that should bear a certain external resemblance to the eccle- 
siastical theology, as to construct such a one upon the 
system of Schleiermacher. It is easy to see, however, that 
such a system would be to a large extent artificial, that much 
of it would in time be swept away, that only the simplest 
expression of religious belief could maintain itself upon such 
a foundation. An elaborate theology requires something at 
least in some degree knowable. The structure that Mansell 
sought to build above the unknowable of Sir William Hamil- 
ton vanished amid the clouds, and a somewhat similar fate 
must attend similar attempts, however different their method. 

The phrase that I quoted from Strauss shows what has 
been the other philosophical element prominent in modern 
German theology, or, in other words, in modern liberalism. 
If the theology of feeling, vague and yielding as it is, may be 
compared to the unorganized fat, the sharp dialectic and the 
audacious utterances of Hegel may well be compared to the 
spice of the later theology; and the epigram of Strauss may 
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show how widely the influence of this philosophy has made 
itself felt. 

The first utterance of his system by Hegel was hailed with 
rapture by a large portion of the orthodox world. Here at 
last was the orthodox theology met by a philosophical 
system to which it could easily accommodate itself. The 
threefold process of Hegel furnished easy suggestion of the 
doctrines of the Trinity, of the atonement, and the other 
portions of the theologic scheme. You will nowhere find a 
picture of Christianity more beautiful than that given by 
Hegel in his Philosophy of Religion, in statements that can 
be accepted at once by the orthodox, if only he be not too 
orthodox, and by the liberal, if he be really liberal. 

A very superficial acquaintance with history of modern 
philosophy and theology is sufficient to show how suddenly 
this joy was to be turned into mourning. The welcomed 
ally proved to be the most deadly foe that the old theology 
has been forced to grapple with. If it be said that this 
hostility grew not out of the Hegelian philosophy, properly 
so called, but out of a misconception of this, the general fact 
remains the same. This misconception, or transformation, 
grew out of the system itself. The original Hegelianism, if 
it were not identical with this destructive form of thought, 
was yet the source of it. This was introduced with it into 
the citadel of faith. It matters little to the farmer, who 
mercifully taka the freezing and starving she-wolf to his fire- 
side, whether the subsequent ravage be committed by her or 
by her brood. Not the moral, but solely the historical, con- 
nection at present concerns us. While the disastrous results 
that have come upon the old theology from the side of 
Hegelianism are familiar, perhaps the method by which 
these results were accomplished is less familiar. Beside 
the historical importance of the question and its importance 
for our present theme, the process to which it refers might 
well excite our interest. This transformation of the system 
of Hegel from a friend to a most dreaded foe is as wonderful 
in its way as the transformation of the philosophy of Spinoza, 
at first regarded as a deadly enemy to Christianity; after- 
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wards becoming, as we have seen, the foundation of a large 
part of modern Christian thought. I proceed, then, to point 
out some of the elements in the philosophy of Hegel which 
fit it for this twofold relation to Christianity. 

The first of these elements that I would name is the part 
which Vorstellungen play in this system. I have used the 
word in its German form, because it is difficult to decide 
what English word to place as its equivalent, or rather 
because it has no English equivalent. The word “ Concep- 
tion,” in some of its looser uses, might answer; but the word 
would be confusing, because it would not determine which of 
its varying uses were meant, and its strict use would mislead. 
The word “ Representation ” is a nearer translation ; the diffi- 
culty being, however, that in this connection it would furnish, 
without explanation, absolutely no meaning to one unfamiliar 
with the original. Vorstellungen are our methods of repre- 
senting truths to ourselves. They hover midway between 
abstract thought and concrete imagination. Perhaps the 
word “Symbol,” in one of its common uses, may illustrate 
the meaning of the word we are considering. 

We sometimes say of statements of belief that they are 
not absolutely true; yet we can use them as symbols of truth, 
inadequate, indeed, but yet practically sufficient. It may 
be seen at a glance that a view of religious expressions and 
beliefs represented by this use of the word “symbol,” may 
work very naturally in either of two directiong, according to 
the mood or purpose of him who uses it. It may take the 
form of Catholicity, leading one to accept widely different 
statements of belief in general, or any one form of belief in 
particular, as symbolically true; or it may lead one to reject 
the same statements as only symbolically true, and thus as 
actually false. This already may help to explain the relation, 
at first friendly, then hostile, of the Hegelian philosophy to 
the older theology. This would be clearer, if we consider 
more definitely the nature of these representations, if I may 
use the term, and their relation to the system of philosophy 
we are considering. 

In the first place, the philosophy brings to light the real 
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truth contained in these representations, and thus appar- 
ently justifies them. The statements, even to the orthodox 
holder of them, come to have a meaning that they have not 
had before. He had taken them as they were given to him, 
and because they were given to him. They had perhaps 
been little more to him than shells or husks. But now 
suddenly he has found a kernel of meat in the shell. He 
sees for himself the meaning and the sacred truth that had 
been hidden in these traditional forms. Before, he had 
believed because he was told that the statements were true. 
Now, he believes because his reason tells him they are true. 
The fatal step is made; fatal to the permanent hold of these 
statements upon his mind, when he is content to let his faith 
rest upon the authority of the reasoning. For the next step 
is that these statements are seen to be only symbols. One 
of the first disturbing forces that this consciousness sets free 
is the knowledge that, being only symbols, they are not 
necessarily the only possible ones. Then, too, perhaps he 
may find that no symbols are necessary. One who has 
received certain forms of belief as sacred, and is troubled 
when these are attacked, finds a certain satisfaction in any 
reasuning that permits him honestly to use the old words. 
But one to whom they have never been thus sacred is less 
grateful for such a possibility. He can use the old creed, 
but he has no special desire to do this. If he is to have a 
creed, it must be one that naturally and necessarily grows 
out of his own fundamental conviction. Thus, as soon as 
any form of faith is shown to be merely a symbol,— that is, a 
form under which the mind can conveniently represent to 
itself some deeper and absolute truth,— so soon does this form 
of faith begin to lose its hold upon the hearts of men. 

But, besides this negative effect upon a belief produced 
by the changing of what had been regarded as statements 
objectively true into mere subjective representations of the 
truth, there is a positive element involved. These forms of 
statement are found to be logically inconsistent with one 
another, and, still worse, inconsistent with themselves. “ You 
may use them,” cries Philosophy; -nd, in consideration of 
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our human weaknesses, she adds: “ Perhaps, on the whole, 
you had better use them. They are not true, indeed. More- 
over, you cannot affirm one without implicitly denying the 
rest; and, when you look closely at any one, you see that it 
dissolves into contradictions, and means nothing. But still 
they may be in some way comforting to you, and so on the 
whole you had better use them.” Beliefs that are held on 
such conditions as these you may be very sure will not be 
held very firmly or very long. 

This leads us to notice a second great element in the rela- 
tion of the Hegelian philosophy to liberalism in religion. I 
mean the logical method of the philosophy, that terrible 
Hegelian dialectic. This is, perhaps, especially the element 
of spice to which Strauss refers as contributed by this phi- 
losophy to modern theology. It begins in the mildest and 
most tolerant manner possible. It accepts everything. It 
encourages you to state your thought, and it accepts it. It 
encourages you to defend it, to develop it. It helps you in 
the work. When you can go no farther, it comes to your 
aid. You think you have found an ally, and rejoice in the 
gain. But all this is only a terrible irony. As your thought 
is thus developed, it changes before your eyes. It dissolves 
into contradictory elements and disappears, or it becomes 
transformed into something else. You have nothing to say. 
It is your own thought and your own method carried out to 
their logical results. And then you are shown the inner 
kernel of it all, that which remains as the result of the 
process, or the higher truth of which your partial statement 
was a fragment. Perhaps you are not quite ready for this, or 
do not care for it. Perhaps you accept the new results 
gladly. In either case, the old creed has lost its strength. 

In this school Strauss was trained. His Christliche Glau- 
benslehre, or Doctrine of Christian Faith, is perhaps the most 
damaging blow that the old theology, if not all theology, in 
the strict use of the term, has as yet received. While his 
Life of Fesus has produced a more popular effect, I think 
that this has affected even more powerfully the theological 
world. The later works on theology seem to be endeavoring 
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to recover their science from the effects of this onslaught. 
They seek forms of statement which have not felt his 
destructive touch, sometimes for the reason, perhaps, that 
they were not in existence at the moment of his attack; or 
they accept to a large extent his results, and seek to make 
the best of them. But Strauss did not so much attack the 
dogmas of theology as, by the method to which I have 
referred, let them follow out their own premises to their 
own results. 

But, in the third place, the logical method of which I 
spoke is, after all, only one form of the mighty process which 
the Hegelian philosophy represents as going on in the 
universe, we might even say as constituting the universe. 
The universe, according to this system, is only the Hegelian 
dialectic embodied in measureless proportions. Especially 
is this true in the world of human life. The world in all its 
periods, and in a special manner our human history, throbs 
with the pulses of this infinite process. Personalities, even 
the mightiest, lose their importance in the presence of this 
mighty movement. They mark one of the stages it has 
reached, it embodies itself momentarily in them, it uses 
them, and leaves them behind it, as it seeks new embodi- 
ments and new instruments. Forms of life, forms of belief, 
thus have all their truth and their importance; but it is a 
truth that proves their partial falseness, an importance that 
remands them to a position of comparative insignificance. 
No result is final, yet none is wholly lost. Each is taken up 
into a higher and more perfect result that follows it. Its 
destruction and its preservation are parts of the same act, 
and may be expressed in the same word. We thus see how, 
from another point of view, Hegelianism may work in the 
direction of liberality. Dogmatism assumes perfect results 
to have been accomplished once for all. The Bible is such a 
perfect result. It came in faultless perfection from the hand 
of God. It is in some absolute sense the word of God, God’s 
Book. It has thus absolute authority for ali after times and 
peoples. But such a hard, unyielding, and foreign perfect- 


ness cannot be left to stand amid the play of the infinite proc- 
6 
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ess of which I have spoken. It must become transparent and 
fluent. It also must thrill with the pulse-beats of the life of 
the world. This view tends very »aturally to criticism like 
that of Baur. To him the New Testament writings represent 
opposing elements. These elements embody themselves in 
one and another of the great actors in this drama of fate, and 
dictate all their words. If Paul hopes to preach the gospel 
at Rome, it is from no human love and longing; it is not 
from the central power of Christian love. He speaks as an 
embodiment of one element in the process that was working 
itself out through him and the other personages that figure 
in this great moment of the history of the world. Peter, the 
logical antithesis of Paul, had preached at Rome his concep- 
tion of Christian truth, and now Paul must be there to offset 
this statement by his own. It was positive and negative 
eternally at war, yet eternally attracting one another. 

We thus begin to comprehend the most important and 
fundamental of the influences by which the philosophy of 
Hegel has worked in the direction of liberalism. It is found 
in the fact that. by this philosophy, according to the method 
in which it has been generally interpreted, the idea of the 
supernatural, in the sense at least in which religious dogma- 
tism has used this word, was rendered wholly impossible. 
This relation of his system to religious thought was recog- 
nized by Hegel himself, when he referred to the idea of a 
God existing over against the world as an example of the 
Vorstellung, or symbolic representation. This dces not 
involve necessarily the extreme results reached by one large, 
if not the ruling, class of his followers, but it would seem to 
be wholly in antagonism with any inteiference in the course 
of the world by any supernatural power; and it is in the 
idea of such interferences that religious dogmatism has most 
loved to intrench itself. We thus see that the tendency of 
the Hegelian philosophy is in the direction of an absolute 
naturalism. Nothing else than this, under some form or 
other, is indeed compatible with that infinite process, working 
through countless minor processes, which is fundamental 
to the system, and which is enthroned, by so many of 
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its votaries, as God. This does not imply materialism. It 
is in fact absolutely opposed to materialism; yet, the human 
mind being constituted as it is,;—seizing apparent results 
rather than nicely distinguishing between delicate methods, 
— it might easily, if not logically, lead to a guasi materialism. 
It does not imply that God becomes self-conscious only in 
man, though it might easily suggest this belief. It does not 
necessarily imply that certain events, regarded as miracu- 
lous, did not occur, though this inference lies very near to it. 
It affirms only that the great movement of the process of the 
history of the world was never, and can never be, interfered 
with. The great play of forces, immaterial indeed, in a 
certain sense spiritual, goes its own way eternally. The 
world is objective thought, and thus akin to the life of 
thought within; but it moves by the laws of an iron logic of 
which Nature is the embodiment, a logic that presses toward 
its results with a pitiless and unyielding persistency. It is 
this element of the philosophy that we are considering which 
has worked under and through those which we have already 
considered. It was this that gave the impulse to distinguish 
between the concrete representation and the abstract 
thought. It was the impulse to let these concealed logical 
forces find free and open play —or, more strictly, perhaps it 
was the pressure of these forces to find free and open play — 
that led to the reduction of these representations into their 
inherent contradictions. It was the reverence for these 
logical forces which rule the world that led to the magnifying 
of them, until the personalities in which they had embodied 
themselves sank into comparative insignificance. It was 
this, finally, that led to the absolute reverence for the nat- 
ural as contrasted with the supernatural, and to the exclu- 
sion from the possibility of thought of any interruption to 
the sweep of the great forces embodied in the universe. 
In the realm of theological controversy, Strauss naturally 
presents himself as the most prominent representative of 
the naturalistic tendencies resulting from the philosophy of 
Hegel. Out of this sprung his Life of Fesus. The mythical 
origin to which he ascribes all occurrences which may be con- 
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sidered miraculous, and even his critical treatment of the 
stories of the so-called miraculous, would have little weight, 
were it not for the assumption that the time has come when 
such stories can no longer be believed. 

We have thus studied, so far as circumstances permitted, 
chiefly, two illustrations of our general theme. We have 
considered the relation of the system of Spinoza practically 
taking form in the theology of Schleiermacher, and of the 
philosophy of Hegel in the direction of modern liberalism. 
The system of Schleiermacher and that of Hegel stood 
apparently in absolute contrast over against one another. It 
was one of those moments of dramatic interest which history 
seems as fond of producing as the dramatic art itself, when 
Schleiermacher and Hegel stood over against one another in 
Berlin, the one proclaiming a theology based upon feeling, 
the other, with equal earnestness and in sharp contrast, 
insisting upon a theology of thought. For the moment 
there seemed no possibility of reconciliation. But the the- 
ology of feeling and the theology of thought show themselves 
at last, like the difference between Paul and James, like 
so many other contrasts that have suggested bitter strife, 
to be a difference of emphasis rather than one of funda- 
mental fact. Feeling cannot furnish a theology without 
thought, and thought would be nothing without the crude 
feeling which furnish us its material. These two opposite 
tendencies find at least their partial reconciliation in the 
theology of Biedermann. Trained in the school of Hegel, 
and also accepting the starting-point of the theological 
school of Schleiermacher, he finds no difficulty in blending 
the most important contributions of each into a common 
result. He is a strong writer and thinker. He writes like a 
philosopher rather than a theologian. His results may seem 
somewhat pale and cold to the warm religious heart. 
Schenkel characterizes his position very well, when he tells 
us that, from the powder to which Strauss had ground the 
forms of faith, Biedermann has distilled an essence. I con- 
fess that to myself this outcome is far from satisfying. Yet 
I confess also that, after wandering among the subjectivities 
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of the school of Schleiermacher, the attempt of Biedermann 
to find some statement of theologic thought that shall be 
objectively true, is thoroughly refreshing. It is like emerg- 
ing from a cavern to the external world. It may be a very 
bare and barren landscape that the eye rests upon, but it is a 
landscape none the less. And I cannot but believe that at 
this point may be the beginning of a new era in the history 
of theology. 

We have now to ask, What general principles in regard to 
the relation of philosophy to theology may be gathered from 
the facts which we have studied? The first of these princi- 
ples which suggests itself to me is found in the fact that 
philosophy perhaps most naturally attacks the old dogma, 
not by directly setting itself in opposition to it, but by taking 
away the logical necessity from which it had sprung. Men 
rejoice to find that they can still utter something very like 
the old expressions, with something not wholly different from 
the old meaning. That dogma they think has passed a crisis 
in the history of thought, and it still stands unmoved. They 
do not know that it has been severed from its root. A creed 
that one simply can utter is not a creed that lives. A creed, 
to have permanence, needs behind it an absolute necessity of 
utterance, like the ‘Here I stand: I cannot do otherwise. 
God help me. Amen” of Luther. When this necessity is 
removed, the ultimate doom of the creed is sealed. By such 
insidious processes, by such irony of toleration, have the old 
dogmas been toa great degree destroyed. Not till a later 
stage has come the fierce onslaught which is the most stern 
method of applying the principles of the same philosophical 
system. 

A more important suggestion which appears to me to 
arise from the facts that have passed before us, as well as 
from others to which I have not had space to refer, is that 
it is philosophy that has been the great instrument in the 
growth of the liberal thought of modern times. This, how- 
ever commonplace it may seem at the first utterance of it, 
is a statement directly opposed to one of the fundamental 
assumptions of the popular thought of to-day. This assumes 
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that the progress of liberalism is due to science alone. The 
popular thought represents Theology as holding her positions 
firmly, until she is crowded from them step by step by the 
pressure of a constantly advancing and pitiless science. I 
am inclined to think that many professed representatives of 
science would be a little surprised to find how small a part 
physical science has played in the history of theology. It 
has affected strongly the popular mind, and its influence 
has been in the direction of naturalism; but the great move- 
ment of theology —the theology of the theologians — has 
been accomplished with little aid from it. 

It is philosophy that has given to modern theology the 
naturalistic direction which it is now to so large an extent 
taking. It was Spinoza who laid the foundations of natural- 
ism broad and deep. It was Kant who corrected a certain 
extravagance of speculation, and by directing attention to 
psychological analysis prepared the way for new achieve- 
ments in philosophic thought. It was Hegel who contrib- 
uted the most to make strong the sense of the invariable 
processes which control and manifest themselves in the 
changes in the world and in history; and it was the inter- 
pretation that the most numerous portion of his followers 
gave to his system that especially stimulated the naturalistic 
tendency which marks the habit of thought of Germany. 
Science is a product, not the cause of the tendency that we 
are considering. 

It is important that this point should be fully understood. 
Many, considering that it is physical science which has given 
the great impulse to the present tendencies of theologic 
thought, look upon it as being in some way the arbiter in 
regard to all questions relating to spiritual things. If a man 
be distinguished as a scientist, if he be familiar with the laws 
that control the relations of matter, it is taken for granted 
that he has some special authority in regard to spiritual 
matters, and his utterances on these themes are listened to 
as oracles. One might as well interrogate the sailor on the 
lookout at the bows as to the course which the ship is to 
follow. If you wish to know this, ask the helmsman; or 
rather ask the captain, who, aloof and apparently uncon- 
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cerned, controls the whole. Philosophy, however much 
decried at present by those who are most controlled, how- 
ever indirectly, by her influence, will be in the future, as she 
has been in the past, the great ruler of the thought of the 
world. 

In this essay I have spoken, as I promised, chiefly as an 
historian. It has been necessary to touch upon many grave 
questions. Chief among these are those which arise in 
regard to the natural and the supernatural, the meaning of 
the terms and their relation to one another. These ques- 
tions are too grave to be treated as adjuncts to another 
theme. I have had simply to recognize existing facts in the 
history of thought, and to seek their cause. Especially do I 
regret that the negative character of the theme leaves no 
place to do justice to the very important positive results of 
the work of Schleiermacher. 

One point, however, the theme forces upon our considera- 
tion. This is the general relation of religion to philosophy. 
Religion must be recognized as one of the essential and 
fundamental facts of life. It is a fact that does not ask 
either of philosophy or science leave to be. It is a fact to 
be recognized both by philosophy and science. For the rea- 
son already referred to,—namely, the abstract nature of. phi- 
losophy,— no system of philosophy can be expected to do ab- 
solute justice to religion. Religion may well accept and even 
seek whatever explanation or help philosophy can offer. But 
so soon as it attempts to rest its claim to acceptance upon any 
system of philosophy, so soon does it lose its true strength. 
So far as it attempts to cut itself down to meet the standard 
of any philosophical system, so far does it sacrifice some- 
thing of its fulness. Even Schleiermacher, basing, as he 
claimed to do, his theology upon religious feeling, yet, I 
cannot but believe, left out of the account much that is 
essential to the completeness of religion, owing to the 
requirements of the philosophical system which he had 
adopted. Religion represents the fulness of the nature, each 
system of philosophy represents only a part of the nature. 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be,” 
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but religion is an eternal factor in the life of the soul. The- 
ology should still maintain her old position as queen of phi- 
losophy as well as of science. All the more important is it 
that she should develop from her own principles, and by the 
methods of the science which belongs to her, results which 
shall include nothing foreign to religion, but all that belongs 
to it. If this is done, the partial tendencies of philosophy will 
be corrected. Philosophy will become more and more the 
worthy ally of religion. Already we see philosophy beginning 
to occupy a higher position than she has done of late. Espe- 
cially does the later school of the interpreters of Hegel prom- 
ise rich results in this direction. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss what wing best represents the views of Hegel himself. 
There can be no question, however, that, under the interpre- 
tation referred to, the philosophy shows itself capable of 
producing richer fruits than it has before borne. 

But, whatever this or that system may do for her, Religion, 
leaning upon none, using the best results of all, maintaining 
her central position in the fulness of its beauty and strength, 
will lack neither the interpretations of philosophy nor the 
illustrations of science. 

C. C. Everett. 


ETHICAL LAW AND SOCIAL ORDER.* 


After this essay was planned and partly composed, the 
publication of Mr. Spencer’s Data of Ethics made it necessary 
for your essayist to suspend his work until he could deter- 
mine, by such examination as the time would allow, whether 
he should continue it as an independent student of ethical 
science, or come here as an exponent of the doctrines of 
Mr. Spencer. A careful reading of Mr. Spencer’s book 
has convinced me that it does not contain all the data of 
ethics, and moreover—what is more to my purpose as a be- 
liever in the general doctrine of evolution —it does not con- 
tain the most important conclusions which may be drawn by 
one who accepts the general principles and methods which 


* Read at the Ministers’ Institute, held in Providence, R.I., Oct. 24. 
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have shaped Mr. Spencer’s system. As it stands, 7he Data 
of Ethics does not furnish such an explanation of ethical 
evolution as would give us a complete history of the past; 
nor such an exposition of ethical principles as might furnish 
a sufficient standard for the future. 

In studying ethics and the law of social evolution, we must 
remember one characteristic of the science wherein it differs 
from many others. We are to inquire not merely what is, 
but also what ought to be; and not merely what ought to be 
in accordance with immutable laws which work beyond 
human control, but also what ought to be in regard to means 
and ends which are to be the result of human choice, will- 
ing, and action. 

The discussion will be limited to a consideration of human 
life upon the earth. Foralthough the ethical conceptions of 
one who believes in God and the immortal life cannot be pre- 
cisely the same as those of one who does not believe in them, 
the influence of religion upon ethics will not change the 
nature of moral action nor shift its standards. It will have 
its effect rather upon the intensity of conviction, the energy 
with which moral ends will be pursued, the emphasis to be 
laid upon certain duties, and the account to be made of con- 
ceivable results which extend beyond the limits of terrestxial 
life. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Spencer wrote of the “ Divine Idea,” 
and of “Scientific Morality” as a “statement of the mode 
in which life must be regulated so as to conform” to the 
conditions under which that idea was to be realized. To-day 
he drops the phrase and the method; and without detri- 
ment to our argument we may tollow his example. 

[ A synopsis of Mr. Spencer’s Data of Ethics was given at 
this point, in order to make the discussion intelligible to 
those who had not read the book, and is now omitted for 
want of space. The statement of Mr. Spencer was accepted 
as being true in general, so far as the lower stages of moral 
progress are concerned ; but exception was taken to the main 
proposition, that the production of pleasure is the highest 
end of moral action. Mr. Spencer says: “Acts are called 
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good or bad, according as they are well or ill adjusted to 
ends. ...In the ethical sense, conduct is considered by us 
as good or bad, according as its aggregate results, to self 
or others or both, are pleasurable or painful. ... Pleasure 
somewhere, at some time, to some being or beings, is an 
inexpugnable element of the conception. ... The final justi- 
fication for maintaining life can only be the reception from it 
of a surplus of pleasurable feeling over painful feeling ; and 
. .. goodness or badness can be ascribed to acts which sub- 
serve life or hinder life only on this supposition. ... The 
good is universally the pleasurable.”] 

This discussion, so far as it relates to Mr. Spencer’s theory, 
will be limited to the statement that the production of happi- 
ness is the highest end of moral action. 

Before discussing the merits of this theory, I shall make 
the statement which I had prepared because it will bring into 
notice a different, and I think more powerful, incentive to the 
highest moral action, one which is not antagonistic to the love 
of happiness as a moral incentive, but supplementary to it, im- 
plicitly contained in Mr. Spencer’s theory, but nowhere 
explicitly stated. I make the statement with diffidence 
because it is new, and has not been sufficiently criticised. 
But submit it with confidence, because it seems to me to 
be a logical deduction from the law of evolution ; because it 
supplements what seem to me to be the defective systems of 
Darwin and Spencer ; because I cannot apply it to any case 
of moral casuistry where it does not suggest a shorter 
answer, and indicate duty by a more immediate process than 
any other theory of evolution; and because it accords with 
and explains in comprehensible terms the universal judg- 
ments of mankind. 

The foundation of morals lies in the perception of human 
rights. The primary rights which have been successively 
acknowledged are three: namely, 1. The right to life; 2. The 
right to happiness; 3. The right to improvement of life and 
enlargement of its resources. These primary rights of the 
individual are the measure of his duties to society. These 
duties are the negative and positive forms of obligation to 
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respect the life, the happiness, and the improvement of others 
in society. These three primary rights and their correlated 
duties come into notice in regular order. They are acted 
upon as instincts before they appear as rational perceptions. 
They are necessary amplifications of the belief that any- 
body has a right to live. Each right and duty is absolute on 
its own level, and over all below it, so long as it does not 
conflict with a higher range of rights and duties. If there 
be any conflict, the lower gives way to the higher. The 
lower obligations emerge first. When life is held by a slen- 
der tenure, everything is adapted to the conduct which will 
ensure safety. When safety is secured, the right of happi- 
ness becomes a higher law by which all mutual relations in 
society are regulated. Life and happiness being fairly es- 
tablished, the longing to increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of life establishes a new order of moral relations, 

How the love of life and the love of happiness, which 
suggest the right and duty to maintain them, have become 
part of the human constitution, we need not consider at 
length; for they are now commonplaces in the literature 
of evolution. But a word of explanation may be necessary 
concerning that which I have made the third stage of moral 
evolution, — the improvement of life. I do not find any one 
word which expresses what I mean by that phrase. It is 
improvement, betterment, progress, development, evolution,— 
improvement of conditions, betterment of function, increas- 
ing adaptation of means to ends, development of all one’s 
native powers ; and it is something more than all these. It 
is in some form a perception of the orderly course of unfold- 
ing which has brought human life to its present perfection. 
It is also an instinct which in the course of that unfolding 
has been developed in the human mind, in precisely the 
same way that the instinct of sympathy, and the instinctive 
love of life and happiness have been produced. 

On the theory of evolution, many ages before maa became 
a rational being, there was going ona process by which he 
was being shaped and guided toward that rational stage. 
At first, he was the blind, unconscious subject of laws. If 
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he was adapted to his surroundings, he survived. If not, he 
perished. Among those who survived were naturally those 
who wanted to survive, and who had the best resources for 
detence. They also who had the greatest relish for the 
pleasure-giving acts which sustain and prolong life, and were 
best equipped with the means of securing those pleasures, 
were most likely to live and propagate their kind. In like 
manner, and long before man became aware of the process 
by which he was being shaped, the instinct of evolution 
began to appear. They who had the greatest desire to im- 
prove the quality of their lives procured the best imple- 
ments, weapons, food, clothing, and shelter, and constantly 
tended to become superior to their rivals and antagonists, 
who had no such impulse. It is in accordance with the law 
of evolution to say that, when man appeared on the earth 
2 rational creature, capable of noting his own actions and 
meditating upon them, he was already, by no act or determi- 
nation of his own, a progressive being. When he comes to 
the rational stage, he begins to act with reference to a per- 
cention of this fact. The law of evoiution was a matter of 
daily observation. It was clearly seen in the progress of 
each individual as he passed from infancy to maturity. It 
was clearly seen that the welfare and dignity of each indi- 
vidual required him to make that passage successfully. Man 
was not long in discovering that not only was there a 
natural and orderly process of evolution for the individual, 
but that each could by his own resources so aid that develop- 
ment that the whole series of improvements might be lifted 
far above that which would go on under favorable circum- 
stances without special effort, and also that the whole series 
might be degraded or even reversed by the acts of the indi- 
vidual or the acts of his fellows, even while they were 
seeking their pleasures. 

Still further, as man became possessed of reminiscences, 
traditions, and records of past generations, he became 
aware of improvements made on a larger. scale. Whole 
families were to be contrasted, some advancing, some retro- 
grading, tribes improving or deteriorating, nations rising or 
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falling. Without perceiving the philosophic law of evolu- 
tion, the fact was noted, and the principles it suggested 
applied. When it happened that man perceived this law of 
evolution, and began to classify the rights and duties which 
related to the maintenance of progress or operated as a 
check to deterioration, then for the first time, in the modern, 
ordinary, and highest sense, morality appeared. Before that 
time, man was like the brutes, subject to the law of natural 
selection ; after that, rational selection became the law of his 
conduct. Then for the first time was there present among 
the motives which regulate human action one which in all 
codes of morality is admitted to have absolute authority 
over all the passions and powers of the individual and the 
rights and privileges of society. 

This conception of an absolute and imperative obligation 
and opportunity has shaped both by heredity and by tradi- 
tion a whole class of aversions and approvals. Correspond- 
ing to the intuitive perceptions of symmetry, order, beauty, 
and grandeur in the outer world, there are now developed 
intuitive perceptions of the beauty and grandeur of the best 
products of moral evolution in human nature. Without 
regard to the production of pain and pleasure, without 
thought of the consequences which follow the possession of 
the highest manly and womanly qualities, these are now seen 
to be worthy to be attained, even at the sacrifice, if need be, 
of pleasure. A baby is delightful. But a man with baby 
ways is a slobbering idiot. All art celebrates the beauty of 
an infant. But a maiden with the form, features, and pro- 
portions of an infant, would be hideous. In like manner, 
men judge moral qualities, and act upon their judgments 
without reference to pain or pleasure. 

Literature is filled with passages which indicate this 
judgment. Take three, which successively illustrate the love 
of life, the love of intellectual power, and the love of prog- 
ress, when divorced from happiness. The love of life has 
been developed to such a degree that Walter Scott could 
describe the victim doomed to death by MacGregor’s wife, in 
these terms: “ He prayed for life, —for life he would give 
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all he had in the world ; it was but life he asked,— life, if it 
were to be prolonged under tortures and privations: he 
asked only breath, though it should be drawn in the damps 
of the lowest caverns of their hills.” In the Council of 
Hell, Milton makes Belial express the longing of the rational 
creature to live the intellectual life, though it be cut off 
from happiness :— 


“To be no more. Sad cure, for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion ?” 
















With still a higher flight, in the “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
Shelley describes the passionate love of that which leads to 
and maintains the highest forms of human virtue. 
Prometheus chained to the rocks is tormented by the 
fiends who do the will of Jupiter. Prometheus exclaims :— 


“ No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure.” 
* * ” . 





* 





. 











“ Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever!” 
* . * * * 
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Mercury speaks : — 















“ Alas ! 
Thou canst not count the years to come of pain?” 


Prometheus replies, and the dialogue goes on: — 


“They last while Jove must reign : no more, nor less 
Do I desire or fear.” 






“Yet pause and ~’unge 
Into Eternity, «aere recorded time, 
Even all that we imagine age on age, 
Seems but a point, and the reluctant mind 
Flags wearily in its unending flight, 
Till it sink dizzy, blind, lost, shelterless ; 
Perchance it has not numbered the slow years, 
Which thou must spend in torture, unreprieved.” 


“ Perchance no thought can count them, yet they pass.” 
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“If thou couldst dwell among the gods the while 
Lapped in voluptuous joy”? 


“ T would not quit 
This bleak ravine, these unrepented pains.” 
“ Alas! I wonder at, yet pity thee.” 


“ Pity the self-despising slaves of Heaven, 
Not me, within whose mind sits peace serene, 
As light in the sun, throned : how vain is talk! 
Call up the fiends.” 


This conception of a possible progress towards and main- 
tenance of a higher stage of being, is the universal and pow- 
erful element in all moral codes. It is the only theory which 
gives dignity to the rights of the individual, and imposes 
upon him a duty which may in certain cases be paramount to 
all other obligations. Of the individual, society may demand 
all that he has but one thing—his time, his money, his 
comfort, his happiness, his life. In emergencies, society 
has made these demands, and they have been honored in 
accordance with high ethical obligation. But one thing 
society may not demand, or, if demanded, the individual 
must not yield. Even society must not require the unit to 
reverse the law of evolution. On no moral ground can 
a man be justified if he consent to his own deterioration. 
Anything which requires man or woman to retrace the steps 
of progress which lead from the brute to the man, is con- 
demned by every code of morality under all circumstances ; 
and there is no other moral judgment which is thus absolute. 

In the highest sense, we call all acts good which tend to 
accelerate evolution, or maintain the results of it; and we 
call all acts bad which tend to retard evolution, or destroy 
the results of it. The popular classification of bad actions 
shows how this idea is applied. Vices are wrong acts, which 
principally injure the individual; crimes are wrong acts, 
which principally injure society. The popular contempt for 
a vicious man is not caused by the fact that he ceases to 
become a useful member of society; for society will often 
admire an energetic criminal who directly threatens and 
actually imperils the peace of the world, if in so doing he 
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asserts and glorifies his own personality, while they detest 
the man whose vices, in the popular phrase, “injure no one 
but himself” ; and this happens because the vicious man has 
evidently consented to and aided in his own degradation. 

It has always been seen that utility was, in some way, a 
test of moral action. But every attempt to establish it as 
such has ended ignominiously in some slough of selfishness. 
But, accepting the principle herein laid down, we may safely 
make utility the test of morals. In answer to the question, 
Useful for what? We may say, useful for life; useful for 
happiness ; useful for progress. Whatever is useful for either 
of these is right ; whatever is destructive of these is wrong ; 
with the general qualification that the higher usefulness, in 
case of any conflict of duties, always takes precedence over 
the lower. 

It now becomes the task of the superior members of the 
higher races so to organize society that each individual may 
as speedily and safely as possible pass these successive 
stages. They may be roughly classified as follows : — 

1. The non-moral, in which impulses are obeyed and im- 
mediate gratifications are sought, with no question as to 
whether they are useful or injurious. This stage of social 
existence corresponds to that of early childhood. 

2. The stage of physical morals,—the unconscious result 
of evolution. In this stage, that which is useful and agree- 
able is done without reflection. This corresponds to the 
morality of the pointer and the hound in Darwin’s famous 
example. 

3. The stage of conventional and imitative morals, in 
which utility is made an empirical test. The fortunate 
results of right conduct are noted, the actions which seem to 
have served those who have attained a higher mode of life 
are imitated, and moral codes are accepted on authority. 
This corresponds to the use of logarithms by those who could 
not calculate the tables. 

4. Rational morals, the result of observation and reflec- 
tion, of discrimination and choice of the principles which 
tend to produce the best results within the conditions fur- 
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nished by the existing environment. This corresponds to 
natural science and philosophy. 

5. Creative morality. In this stage, man conceives an 
ideal order of moral progress, nowhere provided for in any 
existing conditions, and sets himself to create a new environ- 
ment, adapted to the ideal order which he intends to estab- 
lish. This corresponds to nothing else in human life, for it is 
itself the consummate flower of moral progress. 

When the superior races attempt to superintend the 
passage of the whole human family through these successive 
stages of progress, the question will arise, whether to adopt 
the method of nature, to let those survive who can, and let 
those perish who must, leaving the sifting of materials to 
the law of natural selection. There are those who are ready 
to announce this as the scientific method. But judging from 
any scientific knowledge which we have, we must say that 
Nature is brutal in her methods, and merciless in the execu- 
tion of her penalties. Human society, attempting to imitate 
the methods which have been employed in shaping the 
earlier course of human evolution, would become an enlight- 
ened, but savage barbarism. The better conclusion must be, 
that Nature needs to be corrected, seconded, supplemented, 
by the rational foresight of the best-endowed members of the 
race. To natural selection must be added rational selection. 

The two criteria which we are now to contrast with each 
other are briefly these : The one, that the highest end of action 
which any man can conceive is so to live that he and others 
may enjoy the greatest attainable amount of happiness. The 
other is, that the highest conceivable end of action is so to 
live that both the unit and the mass of society shall con- 
stantly advance from the lower to the higher stages of mental 
and mcral evolution, if necessary, without regard to conse- 
quences of pain and pleasure, extrinsic or intrinsic. Now it 
is undoubtedly true that the course of human life has been 
such that there is established a strong conviction that prog- 
ress and pleasure go together, and will ultimately be con- 
comitant in every case. But it is also clear, that the two are 
separable in thought, that they are often separated in experi- 
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ence; and it is doubtful whether this earth can ever furnish 
the conditions of their unbroken harmony. 

Among the great merits of Mr. Spencer’s theory are 
these: That it is founded upon the earth, among the lowest 
elements of our nature, in the lowest stages of its evolution ; 
that it deals with facts, and discloses many of the right rela- 
tions between the facts; that it makes morality a practical 
affair, and appeals to the common sense of mankind for its 
sanctions ; that its standard is not too high; and, above all, 
that it makes the happiness of mankind a chief right and 
duty. For the majority of mankind, the acceptance of the 
doctrine in its present form would require a vast advance over 
their present moral conceptions. But the moral progress of 
the world does not depend upon the slow attainment of the 
many, but the swift advance of the few; and the great defect 
of the doctrine is, that it does not adequately provide for 
those who are to lead the moral progress of the future. If 
this doctrine should be accepted, and no higher elements ad- 
mitted, my general impression is, that moral evolution will 
proceed along the path which is marked out. by pains and 
pleasures, and that men, becoming convinced that the most 
agreeable course must, on the whole, be the best course, they 
will attempt to keep pace with their fellows, to enjoy what 
they enjoy, to dislike what they dislike, to avoid the suffer- 
ings which devotion to unattainable moral ends always inflict 
upon individuals and communities, and to evade what will be 
considered the abnormal struggles by which sainthood and 
heroism have made the processes of evolution unnecessarily 
painful. Visions of the unattainable ideal will give way to 
the practical demands of a peaceful industrialism ; and thence- 
forth human life upon this earth will proceed to develop its 
possibilities by the slow evolution of a society in which each 
will be so fitted to his environment that it will be impossible 
for any one to be much better or much worse than his fellows. 
All pain, sorrow, and irksome toil which human wisdom can 
foresee and prevent will be eliminated from human life, and 
for what will be Icft that is disagreeable— the unavoidable 
results of accident, imperfect knowledge of natural forces, 
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and the occurrence of death by old age,— these being clearly 
inevitable, will demand a new adjustment of the emotions in 
order that painful sensations may not continue to cause per- 
turbations of the moral sense. This general impression has 
been confirmed by reflection. , 

The statement that the production of pleasure is the 
highest motive of moral action in any society which has 
ever existed upon the earth, or which at present can exist, 
is a reversal of the verdict of the common sense and the 
common conscience. Sainthood, heroism, consecration to 
duty, and whatever words are used to describe the highest 
phases of human attainment, lose their popular meaning 
when the production of pleasure is made the sole end of 
virtue. Ever since history began, those who by common 
consent are regarded as the moral leaders of the race have 
been men and women who have neglected the instinct which 
taught them to seek their own pleasure, and have conferred 
the greatest benefits upon the race by persistently neglecting 
the alleged source of human progress, and have enjoined 
this neglect upon those for whom they have sacrificed them- 
selves. It is true their course has sometimes tended towards 
a perilous asceticism; but between the two perils,— asceti- 
cism on the one hand and epicureanism upon the other,— the 
common judgment has been, that the latter was the more 
dangerous and the more immoral. 

The desire to produce a superior race of men and women 
must often lead to the deliberate sacrifice of pleasure. 
The hero has been described as “one who voluntarily en- 
dures labor and suffering for the sake of a good cause.” 
The highest form of heroism is seen in the case of an indi- 
vidual who stands far above the multitude, and sees in him- 
self and them possibilities of excellence which they do not 
see. They may be happy and contented. He sees that to 
tell them what he knows, and stimulate them to make the 
progress which will advance them to his own stage of evolu- 
tion, will bring to them disturbance of their mutual relations, 
will break the continuity of their lives, will destroy their ac- 
custored pleasures, will unfit them for their social environ- 
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ment, and bring upon himself reproach, as one who stirreth 
up strife. But he will make the experiment nevertheless, 
although he may not be able to foresee the issue in happi- 
ness. He would make the experiment, although it were 
impossible to determine whether this planet of ours is 
capable of sustaining the superior race of men and women 
which can be created in imagination. 

No one can scientifically prove that men are happier than 
monkeys. No one can prove that the total amount of 
happiness upon this earth has been increased by the emerg- 
ence of man from the brute condition. No one can prove 
that the surplus of pleasure is greater in the lives of the 
handful who are the flower of civilization than in the lives 
of the multitude who only fulfil the conditions of a physical 
equilibrium and a balance of vital functions. Pleasures of a 
higher order have been introduced, but more exquisite pains 
rise up to match them. The course of progress in its higher 
aspects has always been attended with labor, peril, pain, 
difficulty ; and these have not been tokens of wrong, but 
signs of growth,—the labor-pains of progress. 

We may admit what Mr. Spencer asserts, that in all the 
lower stages of life pain and pleasure, are guides to those 
actions which sustain and prolong life; that pleasure stimu- 
lates the vital functions, while pain depresses them ; that the 
avoidance of pain and the increase of pleasure are legitimate 
and satisfactory ends of endeavor in the great majority of 
cases ; and that the pursuit of these ends results in progress 
from the indefinite, incoherent, and monotonous acts of the 
lower stages of life to the definite, coherent, and diversified 
actions of the higher forms of vitality. If this were all, 
and if the process were continued without interruption after 
rational existence was established, we might accept Mr. 
Spencer’s moral system without a question. But a difficulty 
arises when we observe that pieasure and pain which are 
such trusty guides in lower stages of life, become less and 
less so in the higher. Mr. Spencer meets the objection, 
first, by disputing the fact, then by admitting it and explain- 
ing it. He disputes the fact (p. 84), and says that those who 
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assert it “are required, in the first place, to show us where the 
line is to be drawn between the two; and then to show us 
why the system which succeeds in the lower will not succeed 
in the higher.” That line it is, of course, impossible to 
draw, as it is impossible to tell where vegetable life ends and 
animal life begins,— where brutish instinct gives birth to 
human reason, or where animal impulse gives place to moral 
control. Moreover, we are not required to make the at- 
tempt. The history of evolution is one long record of the 
coming in of new controls, superseding and supplanting 
those which —their transient purpose being served — disap- 
pear, leaving their traces in unused functions and rudiment- 
ary organs. 

After disputing the fact, he explains it (p. 85) by showing 
that vicious pleasures and salutary pains merely imply that 
special and proximate pleasures and pains fail throughout a 
wide range of cases, which are incidental and temporary. 
He admits that mankind (p. 99), in passing from the animal 
conditions, “has been subject to a change of conditions 
unusually great and involved. This,” he says, “has con- 
siderably deranged the guidance by sensations, and has 
deranged in a much greater degree the guidance by emo- 
tions. The result is, that in many cases pleasures are not 
connected with actions which must be performed, nor pains 
with actions which must be avoided and contrariwise.” This 
disarrangement is, he asserts, temporary. We may admit 
this explanation as a true one. But it certainly brings us to 
a place where some other and higher control than pain or 
pleasure must be introduced. What shall guide the conduct 
when the right action is difficult and painful, and the wrong 
conduct easy and pleasurable? Mr. Spencer says the per- 
ception of ultimate pleasures, remote ends, represented 
pains and pleasures. 

The more I contemplate the answer, the more inadequate 
it appears. The case is this: Ever since man emerged from 
the brute condition, he has found himself more and more 
at odds with the forces which surround him. As he makes 
moral and intellectual progress, the derangement becomes 
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more complete. Every step he takes in advance discloses 
new difficulties, introduces him to new pains, demands the 
sacrifice of some pleasures, the control of others, and the 
postponement of others. He comes into a moral environ- 
ment, where to obey the instinct which once guided him 
safely is to invite moral ruin; and this state of things he 
sees does not draw near its close, but rather there opens 
before him a career of indefinite length, in which the course 
of progress must be sustained, not by passive yielding to 
the influences which play upon him, but by conquering for 
himself a place worthy his powers, and keeping it, spite of 
all threats of pain or attractions of pleasure. 

The great achievement of the rational man is not adapt- 
ing himself to the environment in which he finds. himself. 
Savages have done that as successfully as civilized men. 
The great achievement of the saint, the hero, the sage, is in 
creating derangement by rising above and becoming unsuited 
to his social environment, and then falling to work to create 
a new environment. The rational powers survey the field of 
human action and the course of human progress; and per- 
ceiving that all along that course the field is strewn with the 
wrecks which indicate the waste of the finest products of 
human life, cast off and destroyed in the effort of man to 
live the healthy life of a brute, they declare that these fine, 
fragile, perishable elements are best, with all their pains and 
perils, and they determine that they shall remain, and that a 
new environment shall be created in which they shall at last 
be safe. 

This also Mr. Spencer sees and admits ; and his explana- 
tion is, that if such a course of action be continued, it 
will end in pleasure. That no moralist denies. The ques- 
tion is, whether in striving for that high good, the civilized 
man is guided by a calculation of pains and pleasures or by 
some other motive. If, during all historic time, the derange- 
ment which Mr. Spencer admits has continued, if it still con- 
tinues, and is likely to continue for a time of which no one 
can foresee the end; and if so long as this derangement con- 
tinues, pleasure and pain are not, and cannot be, direct guides 
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of action, then there must be some other rule of life by which 
mankind has been and is to be guided. Pain and pleasure 
no doubt have been sufficient guides for those who have sur- 
vived, but they have certainly failed in the case of those 
who perished. This objection would be of no weight, if 
those who survived were always the best, and those who 
perished were always the worst. But this is true neither in 
the lower nor the higher stages of development. The law 
of natural selection which preserved the Hottentot and de- 
stroyed the Greek needs amendment in the interest of the 
higher products of evolution. 

So far as we can judge, in the light of any scientific 
knowledge we now have, the existence of man upon this 
earth is an accident, the emergence of civilized man from the 
savage condition is an accident, the continuance of human 
society upon this planet is not yet assured, and the mainte- 
nance of any desirable rate of progress will depend upon the 
skill with which man secures himself against possible and 
very probable contingencies in which all the gains of the past 
will be threatened. During the eternity which lies behind 
us, the material of which our solar system is composed may 
have been shaped into the form of planets capable of sup- 
porting life millions of times. How many times it has been 
barren of intelligent life, we may not attempt to say. But, 
among the myriads of worlds, one world counts for no more 
than the dust in the balance. Tennyson might have written 

And finding that of fifty worlds 

She often brings but one to bear, 
and it would have been as true of worlds as of seeds. The 
most ardent advocates of the doctrine of evolution, holding 
that life was spontaneously generated, admit that the process 
cannot now be repeated, and that if the fortunate moment 
in the life of the planet when that generation was possible 
had passed, the earth would have gone on its way, from its 
birth to its final catastrophe, barren as a granite boulder. 
Man alone among the primates, at the fortunate moment 
when it was possible, lifted himself out of the grooves in 
which the rest of the brute creation seems doomed to run 
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its course to the end of terrestrial history. But there is no 
absolute scientific reason why the highest inhabitants of the 
earth should. not have been monkeys or apes, and not men. 
Suppose in that hypothetical Lemuria now lying beneath the 
Indian Ocean, in which Sclater supposes mankind to have 
originated, an army of gorillas had overwhelmed these human 
creatures, not yet fairly on their legs, as the Goths and Van- 
dals invaded Rome, what scientific reason have we to sup- 
pose the catastrophe might not have been fatal and final ? 

The monuments of the pre-historic world are the fossil 
remains of extinct races. Since history began, we see evi- 
dences of the same profusion of resources and the same 
indifference to waste, and the wholesale destruction of the 
best results of evolution. Elaborate civilizations have been 
evolved, and recklessly destroyed. The earth is strewed 
with the ruins of glorious empires. Cambodia, India, Persia, 
Syria, Egypt, Mexico, Peru, to say nothing of the lost 
Atlantis, witness to the indifference of Nature. There are 
not wanting signs that this barbaric display of wealth will 
not continue forever; and that now at last the opportunity is 
offered which, being missed, will not return, for rational man 
to take into his own hands the completion of this terrestrial 
evolution which can advance no further without his well- 
considered and energetic codperation. 

Mr. Spencer says that the sense of moral obligation is a 
sign of the unfitness of certain functions for their work ; 
and he prophesies that, as moralization advances, the sense of 
obligation will fade away. This statement is true, as a fact 
of experience, only of such low forms of moral obligation as 
imply an unwilling assent to the claims of morality. The 
sense of moral obligation is the sign not of organic imper- 
fection nor of functional incapacity. It is a measure of the 
great tasks which men of developed moral constitution set 
for themselves. It is true that there is a sliding scale of 
duties, and that the tendency is for the sense of obligation 
to pass on from lower to higher forms of duty; but the 
sense of obligation deepens and strengthens as it passes. 
Nothing seems to me more illustrative of the limitations of 
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Mr. Spencer’s theory than this assertion. “That he can fore- 
see a time when man upon this earth shall be so adjusted to 
his environment that there will be no new adjustments 
to make, and no new moral realms to conquer, indicates 
a moral system without an ideal; and it sets the end of 
human progress so near and so low, that to accept it seems 
to me equivalent to a full surrender of that which has been 
the highest source of all human aspiration. When rational 
man at last comprehends the terms of the problem he is to 
solve, and accepts the trust which is put into his hands, he 
has choice of two methods,—the one to make pain and 
pleasure his guides to the action which will complete the 
process of evolution ; the other to secure the progress at all 
hazards, trusting that the pleasure will follow. 

The final and fatal objection to Mr. Spencer’s system as 
a standard of conduct is, that pleasure cannot be made the 
direct object of action, either ‘by the individual for himself, 
or by society at large, without moral danger. We need not 
discuss the point. All experience shows that he who makes 
pleasure the supreme end of personal endeavor invites moral 
deterioration without attaining his end. This is obvious 
enough, and Mr. Spencer admits it. The devices by which 
he accommodates his theory to the facts are curious. He 
says: “It is admitted that self-happiness is, in a measure, to 
be obtained by furthering the happiness of others. May it 
not be true that, conversely, general happiness is to be ob- 
tained by furthering self-happiness?”” Another device is, to 
make the pleasures obtained by proximate means the immedi- 
ate objects of action. In this way he who sets out in pur- 
suit of a pleasure so remote that it cannot be enjoyed by 
himself may find his satisfactions in performing the acts 
which lead up to that distant pleasure. In this way what is 
lacking in proximate pleasure is made up out of represented 
pleasures, to be enjoyed by other people or distant genera-. 
tions; and what is lacking of ultimate pleasure is made up 
by enjoyment of the means which lead up to it. 

But there is a more direct explanation. They who have 
done most for their fellows and themselves have not been 
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guided by pleasure in any form. They have accepted it as a 
welcome concomitant to their high purpose,— to improve the 
quality of human life. That object can always be made the 
direct end of endeavor. It is safe to say, do that which 
tends to improve the quality of your life, and pleasure will 
follow. It is not safe to say, do that which is agreeable, 
proximately or remotely, and the quality of your life will 
improve. That is to say, one rule may be applied directly 
to the life, and the other cannot. 

The contrast between the two rules of life can be brought 
out in no better way than by applying them in a case of Mr. 
Spencer’s own choosing. He imagines a tenant farmer, a 
liberal, whose landlord is conservative. If the tenant votes 
with his landlord, he will keep his farm, and add to the pros- 
perity of his family ; but he will deny his principles, injure 
his party, and perhaps change the balance of power in the 
State. If he votes according to his principles, he will do a 
slight good to the State (in case he is on the right side), but 
he will lose his farm, and may be unable to feed his children. 
Mr. Spencer goes on balancing the relative advantages of 
each course of action, and closes with these remarkable 
words : “ Admitting, then, that it is wrong to act in a way 
likely to injure the State, and admitting that it is wrong to 
act in a way likely to injure the family, we have to recognize 
the fact, that in countless cases no one can decide by which 
alternative courses the least wrong is likely to be done.” To 
such a strait is a great man of severe morality reduced by 
the logical necessities of his system. Apply the other rule, 
and the uncertainty disappears at once. If every interest 
and advantage for himself, his family, and the State seem to 
be on one side, and on the other there is nothing but the 
honor of that solitary tenant farmer, still the duty would be 
clear. It would be better for England, better for his family, 
better for himself, that he should be driven from his home, 
be reduced to beggary, and die of starvation, rather than to 
allow himself to be turned back in the course of his develop- 
ment, and retrace his steps towards the brute from which he 
came; and that judgment is in accordance with the decision 
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which would be instantly made by Mr. Spencer, if the case 
were his own; and it reveals that which, consciously or 
otherwise, is made the standard of action by all high-minded 
men. 

There is one possible objection which may be made. We 
do not know what will tend to progress, any more than we 
know what will increase the total amount of happiness. I 
do not think that objection will be seriously made by any 
one who considers the question. Certainly no evolutionist 
can be allowed to make it. The perception of the law of 
evolution implies some accurate knowledge of the details of 
evolution. A wise man may be unable in any given case to 
say which is happier, a brute or a man; but he is no man who 
cannot see that the man is superior to the brute. Men of 
very ordinary capacities, who could not by any possibility 
judge concerning the relative happiness of a savage and a 
saint, will be able not only to perceive the difference in the 
quality of their lives, but to trace with considerable accuracy 
the degrees of excellence which separate them. 

The defects of Mr. Spencer’s system, to which I wish to 
direct attention, are briefly these : — 

1. It reverses the common moral judgments of mankind, in 
regard to the higher forms of conduct, instead of confirming 
them. 

2. It sets up a standard of conduct which cannot, without 
moral danger, be made the rule of conduct for the individual. 

3. It disparages the sense of moral obligation, when it 
ought to strengthen it. 

4. It fails to give any adequate account of the righteov: 
conduct which has necessarily inflicted suffering. 

5. It confounds happiness with well-being, and, making this 
to consist in adaptation to the external environment, narrows 
the moral outlook of the race, and causes the moral ideal to 
vanish. 

In the lower stages, definite and coherent ; in the higher, it 
becomes involved and confused, reminding one of the Ptole- 
maic system in Milton’s phrase : — 


“ With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er. 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb.” 
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But there is a word of commendation which I have reserved. 
One great merit of Mr. Spencer’s system deserves to be 
mentioned with especial commendation.. He does not make 
social needs the measure of individual obligations. 

The doctrine that all duties are social duties seems to me 
in philosophy a blunder of the first magnitude, and in prac- 
tice, a source of unmeasured moral danger. The logical 
results are tyranny and communism. Social duties are par- 
amount only in a barbarous state of society; and success in 
the effort to make them the supreme law of individual con- 
duct, can have but one issue,— the reduction of the individual 
to social bondage. Liberty is the result of the protest of the 
individual. So long as the existence or peace of any society 
is threatened by rival and antagonistic societies, the right of 
the unit to make the most of himself must be held in abey- 
ance; but when once peace is established, the unit begins to 
claim his right to go on in the course of progress which will 
conduce to the acquirement and permanent possession of 
the means of individual development ; therefore the demand 
for liberty is made. But the unit is associated with other 
units claiming the same right. It is seen that each can 
secure his own development only when he is protected in his 
course of progress, and the idea of justice is perceived and 
applied. Justice is done when the individual claims are so 
adjusted that each may secure his own betterment without 
interfering with the advancement of: his fellows. Complete 
justice is done only when each individual is permitted to 
exercise his three primary rights,— the rigt to live, the right 
to be happy, the right to development. But liberty and 
justice being established as the result of the individual pro- 
test, the bond of social cohesion would not exist were it not 
for the unfolding of the brutish, gregarious instinct of sym- 
pathy into the sentiment of love. The transition took place 
when a mother began to love her offspring. The love of the 
human mother for her infant child founded the home. The 
affections developed in the home expanded into the wider 
relations of the tribe, which were at first blood relations. 
From this grew the patriotic love of the nation, out of which 
has finally emerged the enthusiasm of humanity. When the 
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unit begins to feel the pull of this social bond, he thinks of 
himself as no longer merely a unit, but as a member of that 
larger unit, that vast organism, which we call humanity ; and 
he thinks of his own ;:>ress as a contribution to the com- 
pletion of a grander work,— the progress of humanity. A 
necessary result of this perception is the acceptance of the 
duty of aiding in the improvement of every other individual 
who is also a part of this whole,— humanity. If this percep- 
tion were universal, and all individuals regulated their lives 
according to it, the social duty and the individual duty would 
become identical. But this ideal state never has existed, 
does not exist, and will not be established within any time 
which can be estimated. Meanwhile, because no where is 
social order established in accordance with the ideal law of 
society, the individual claims and maintains the right to 
resist society whenever it demands his degredation, or checks 
his progress. He may resist, he may bolt, he may emigrate 
and set up for himself, casting off allegiance to all existing 
society in accordance with the highest moral law. Upon this 
principle the republic is founded, and the claim of equality 
of all men is enforced, with the knowledge that equality of 
right includes inequality of mental and moral condition, and 
the means of maintaining whatever superiority of condition 
the individual can achieve under the law of equal liberty and 
impartial justice. The denial of this law leads to tyranny 
and to communism : to tyranny, when the claim is made that 
the strongest and the wisest have the right to restrict every 
individual who, in the attempt to exercise his three primary 
rights, disturbs the equilibrium of society. It has happened, 
therefore, that some of the advocates of the doctrine of 
social evolution have become the stoutest defenders of 
European despotism. When the claim is made by society 
that the interests which are held in common must always 
be paramount, the issue is communism. This, in its most 
offensive and dangerous form, is the declaration that all 
duties are social duties, and all rights social rights. It fol- 
lows, of course, that the individual must be compelled to 
make all his gains contribute to the common stock of advan- 
tages, to be equally shared by all members of society. He 
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may not use his talents, skill, superior industry, or more cir- 
cumspect frugality to promote himself to a position of supe- 
rior comfort, happiness, or the attainment of a more rapid 
rate of progress. Hence logically result trades-unions, en- 
forced strikes, limited hours of labor, equalization of wages, 
and the denial of the right of the individual to work when 
he pleases, for whom he pleases, as long as he pleases, and 
for any rate of compensation which he may think it proper 
to demand and can get. 

It was the claim of the individual to the exercise of his 
proper rights which established marriage, built the walls of 
the home, founded the State, erected the church, and inaugu- 
rated the generous rivalries of rational evolution. As this 
claim is denied, naturally enough the church, the State, the 
family, begin to fall, and the attempt is made to re-establish 
barbarism under the forms of civilization. 

At the beginning of this paper, religion was ruled out of 
t.e discussion, because morals and religion are products of 
unlike instincts, emotions, and perceptions. Each has an 
origin, a history, and an object of its own. It will be a great 
gain to unity of thought, unity of moral purpose, and har- 
mony of moral action, if morals can be shown to have a 
natural basis upon which, independent of all religious con- 
ceptions, atheists, agnostics, theists, and Christians may 
heartily agree to stand and work together. But while I am 
ready to maintain that a great impetus to moral progress is 
to be given by a recognition of this fact, I am not blind to 
the other fact that without an issue in religion the theory 
and practice of morals must continually lead men and 
women of the highest attainments up to a stage of life where 
they will see clearly, not the consummation of human hopes 
and the perfect result of human endeavor, but rather where 
they will see, as it never could have been possible before, 
what contrasts Nature can furnish when she puts the best 
terrestrial achievement which ever has been, or ever can be 
possible, by the side of the hope which inspired it; when 
she offers to hope, love, pity, reverence, the gratifying re- 
wards of a peaceful industrialism, and bids them fold their 
shining wings, and stop the pulses of their eager aspiration, 
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lest they wound themselves with useless beatings against the 
iron walls of the unknown and the unknowable. 

This course of progress which man now undertakes, with 
the alternatives before him, progress or destruction, leads by 
inexorable law up to the stage where man’s expanded powers 
demand an open way towards knowledge, opportunities, and 
achievements which can be obstructed by no obstacles, and 
successfully closed by no event. No man can acquire the 
magnanimous spirit of the higher morality without being 
brought again and again, in his striving, to the place where 
he will see how all common duties and weary drudgeries 
would instantly be “written large” —if he could feel the 
power of an endless life, and the reinforcement of an Al- 
mighty will, guiding the faltering steps of humanity to the 
perfect issues of absolute righteousness and peace. He will 
feel the need and see the grandeur of such a conception, 
although he may feel himself compelled in honest doubt to 
put away the too seductive and tormenting vision. 

I have already said that religion will not change the 
quality of human duties. But to say that the expansion of 
the terrestrial horizon and the extension of the terrestrial 
perspective would add nothing to the zeal, the courage, 
and the content with which mankind pursues its good is 
to deny the record of history and experience. To suppose 
that religion can perish, and morality reach its highest 
evolution, is a reversal of all known laws of living. My 
conclusions may be summed up in one sentence: The 
course of human life upon this earth has been such that 
mankind has been led to love his life, and defend it; has 
enjoyed his life,and labored for happiness in. it; has seen 
the opportunity, and undertaken the duty of enlarging his 
life, multiplying its resources, improving the quality of his 
powers, and of seeking constantly for higher incentives to 
action for nobler ends: and that by this course of living 
progress, he has been brought to contemplate the limit of 
terrestrial life and the bounds of human desire, with a dis- 
tinct longing for that unbounded life, unbroken happiness, 
and unlimited progress which this earthly life can suggest, 
but cannot supply. G. BATCHELOR. 
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THOUGHT AS A DUTY. 


“An age of great mental activity;” that is one of the 
phrases we are apt to use as descriptive of this present time. 
There is widespread literary productiveness; there is an 
enormous amount of reading ; speculation, scientific, esthetic, 
social, theological, penetrates everywhere, and everywhere 
are crowds of listeners for all or any such speculations. 
These phenomena justify the use of the phrase we have 
quoted; but we often go farther, and claim that this is an 
age of thought. Hereby we ignore the distinction between 
activity and action. An engine disconnected from its ma- 
chinery may work with even accelerated speed and fury, but 
it creates nothing, it acts upon nothing, is only wasting its 
motive power, and wearing itself out. The question we need 
to ask ourselves is, whether the undeniably great mental 
commotion of this age is, or is not, mere activity; whether 
or no it possesses the element which converts activity into 
action,— the element, namely, of distinct, deliberate, self-con- 
scious, reflective, and productive thought. 

It were a task to tax a strong and wise brain to consider 
such a question in regard to our whole varied age; but per- 
haps we may without presumption attempt to see, what we 
surely ought to see, how it is with that portion of the age 
which falls under our own conditions,— with ourselves, in 
short. Do we think? If not, are we as well off without 
thinking, or are we losing a needed power? Let us scru- 
tinize ourselves in some of our common aspects. 

We take up, first, what may be called our literary life. 
Probably we all indulge.a pride in the amount of reading 
now accomplished; we boast of our children, that they are 
great readers; we point with satisfaction to the immense 
circulation of our libraries of every sort; we are not unaware 
that we ourselves, albeit not bookworms, devour more books 
in a year than our poor ancestors could get in a lifetime. 
How real is the gain? Iam not concerned now specially 
with the quality of the books thus read; that subject is 
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beginning to rouse the attention it deserves: and there seems 
to be hope that the day is approaching when the service of a 
public library will be measured less by the number than the 
influence of the books it disseminates; when Sunday-school 
libraries will care less to count up their promiscuous hun- 
dreds than to circulate their select dozens; when parents 
will realize that there is as much difference in the food they 
give a child’s mind as in that which they choose so carefully 
for its table; that if either be innutritious, tainted, poison- 
ous, quantity will be but added mischief. But now it is the 
way of reading we wish to consider ; for, after all, that is the 
root of the trouble. The truths just alluded to could not 
fail of general recognition, if our reading were more gener- 
ally a matter of thought. We underestimate the influence 
of books, because habitually we get so little from them. It 
is no paradox to say, that we read largely from mental lazi- 
ness. We want our minds occupied without exertion, titil- 
lated, amused. Fiction is absorbed inordinately, because it 
is the easiest way of getting this amusement; but many who 
pride themselves on their solid reading do not realize that 
this may be so dealt with as to furnish nothing but another 
form of amusement, while substantial gain may come in 
guise of stories. The reader makes the character of the 
reading. The wise studies from life, the vivid pictures from 
Nature, given us in the lofty fiction which is the one unique 
product of this age, may be hustled along without a mo- 
ment’s thought. “I skip all George Eliot’s own talk,” says 
one. “I never think of reading Black’s descriptions,” says 
another; while another lays down a valuable historical 
novel without having discovered clearly to what century or 
country it belongs. Travels are read without a map; his- 
tories, without a chart or book of reference; scientific works 
are skimmed for their entertaining facts, with no attempt to 
grasp the theory such facts were meant to sustain; philo- 
sophic and religious works are laid down with virtuous 
pride as finished, when they have met with no more exertion 
than has sufficed for the most superficial following of the 
sense of the words. A self-examination on the table of con- 
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tents, or an attempt in conversation to compare the writer’s 
views with another’s, would often bring the reader almost to 
the brink of doubting if he had really seen the book at all. 
We need to recognize that we have not in truth read a book 
unless we know something about it,—have brought away 
some information, or understand clearly why we like, dis- 
like, or disagree. This, to be sure, is not a fault new in our 
age, judging by a passage from William Law, author of A 
erious Call, himself a writer whose poetic imagination and 
spiritual insight should have saved him from being swept 
out of sight by the rush of modern books. One of his char- 
acters says to another, “ Your education has so accustomed 
you to the Pleasure of reading variety of Books that you: 
hardly proposé any other End in reading than the Enter- 
tainment of your mind. This Fault is very common to 
others, and even to those who only delight in reading good 
Books.” This was written a century ago, when the supply 
of reading matter was what we should consider scanty 
indeed; and it is evident that the tendency he thus notes 
has increased with its opportunities for indulgence. 
Precisely the same habit of mind is observable in us as 
listeners. No doubt the multiplication of books is one 
natural and proper cause for the lessened demand on the 
platform and pulpit; yet the spoken word has its own place, 
appeals to the mind with its own charm, not yet outgrown. 
We still wish to hear it, but we make the same conditions as 
with our books. The speaker must be entertaining, whatever 
else he is or is not; he shall be slighted who has a heavy 
style, a poor manner, however precious his matter; he shall 
be applauded who has a telling delivery, though he have 
nothing to deliver. Hence, partly, the excessive multiplica- 
tion of schools of oratory, breeding utterers of other men’s 
thoughts, without demand for original thought from speaker 
or hearer. Hence is it that the preacher must compel us to 
hear; he must make it easier for us to listen than not, or we 
will none of him. We may acknowledge him not only good 
but wise, we may recognize that he is speaking on subjects 
as near and vital to our souls as to his,— subjects, too, which 
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demand, as they deserve, the full power of human minds ; 
and we offer him those minds as an inert mass for him to 
drag out of their daily environment, out of their secular 
whirl, up to a higher plane, by main strength. We give him 
a dead lift, where we should offer wakeful activity, eagerness 
to grasp the help he longs to bring,— to follow out for our- 
selves what he has time only to suggest, to comprehend his 
thought with our thought. We are in duty bound to have 
some vitality of our own, and not require him to be a sort of 
spiritual electrical machine, and galvanize us into life. It 
might make a change in our habits of speech and feeling if 
we realized how possible it is that, when we complacently 
dismiss a preacher from discussion with the dictum, “ He is 
dull,” we may be uttering our own condemnation for indo- 
lence. Dulness does not necessarily mean thought,— lead is 
heavy as well as gold,— but in these cases the dulness may 
sometimes be on the side where we do not suspect it. We 
are strict to require a minister’s best thought as part of his 
duty to us; we need to realize that our best thought in 
return is our duty to him, and that the efficiency of any 
preaching depends on reciprocal exertion. 

In the field of esthetic life, full to-day of quickened 
activity, there is striking illustration to be found of this 
neglect and impatience of thought. It is seen in the keen 
delight in objects of sense, dissociated from all moral or 
mental significance, a phase of feeling reaching its height in 
England in what some writer has wittily characterized as 
the Pagan Renaissance. This phase of feeling has its brill- 
iant exponents in literature and art, showing us at once its 
value and its peril. Value it undoubtedly has,—a needed 
lesson to teach, a legitimate work to do. In the mind of Chris- 
tendom there lurked the seeds of asceticism, offspring, first, 
of repulsion from Pagan vice, ready to spring up in renewed 
life when the growth of medieval sensuality, overblown and 
decayed, was mowed down by the scythe of the Reformation 
swinging sturdily through all the lands. Then what began 
as wholesome self-denial stiffened slowly into that purita nic 
asceticism which looks to us even more unlovely than its ear- 
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lier forms; and the sense of beauty, given man by the Creator 
of beauty, came to be abjured as a snare of the evil one. Our 
lot is cast when the race has swept through another cycle ; 
we have grown out of that “winter of our discontent” 
into another springtime, and all that is fair in Nature and 
humanity appeals to wide-open eyes, and thrills us with 
young delight. It rests with us to see that the spiral sweeps 
upward only; that in gaining new powers of enjoyment we 
do not cast away that treasure of thoughtful soberminded- 
ness bequeathed us by our ancestors, which we could ill- 
afford to exchange for any amount of esthetic wealth. 
History tells us to what pit descend the feet of nations 
guilty of that fatal barter. That there is danger for us 
cannot be denied when in literature we see fame won by 
poets in whom the pride of life has waxed so strong that 
they see in the Head of the Christian world only “ the pale 
Galilean,” and need to give morality and decency definitions 
widely different from those which the common sense of man- 
kind has held valid hitherto. There is danger in a school of 
art which teaches us to be content with beauty of form, 
regardless of what the form expresses, asserting that when 
art is “moralized,”—that is, used with an elevated purpose,— 
it is spoiled as art. It isa good aspect of this school that 
it is teaching us to dislike sentimental and didactic pictures, 
and to delight, as we do noticeably, in pure landscape, 
telling no tale, and having no human interest; yet while 
it is a gain to enjoy such pictures, to enjoy no others is 
surely a loss: and it is worse than a loss, it is an outright 
evil, when we allow ourselves to be taught to admire what- 
ever idol this school may set up, to give unlimited command 
of our praises and our purses to the magic of execution 
alone, so that groups can linger entranced befcre such a 
picture as was shown here a year or two ago,— two youths 
and a woman rousing themselves from drunken slumber in 
the midst of dishevelled splendor, the morning after a revel. 
So well painted, forsooth! An evil thing is the worse the 
better it is done. The artist cannot go outside the limits of 
moral obligation, for that is a sphere that has no limits. Let 
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us bring at least enough thought to bear on matters of taste 
for refusing what vitiates the mind, eveh if we do not always 
demand what shall enrich it. Revived interest in humane, 
historic, and religious art may follow on our recognizing that 
Beauty and Thought are not mutually destructive forces, 
but divine creatures, destined to supplement and reinforce 
each other. Although modern art is singularly partial in its 
general tendency, it is not wholly without representatives 
of this truth in one or another aspect, as Holman Hunt, 
Scheffer and Millet in England and France, La Farge and 
Hunt with us; and some of our younger men show signs of 
a desire to combine significance with skill. Such tendencies 
are liable to be scoffed at by the self-named higher art 
criticism; but we may look on this as the excess of a move- 
ment founded on truth, honorable and healthful so far as it 
keeps within truth. The increased study of the art of the 
past, in its relation to the thought of the past, may certainly 
be welcomed as one sign of a tendency toward all that is 
most to be desired in our future art development. 

The same tendencies might be traced, probably, in science 
by one sufficiently informed therein; but we will turn now 
from these intellectual and esthetic aspects of our topic, to 
consider it on the side of social life. Let us see what place 
is here given to thought. What share has it, for instance, 
in our talk? We can all sympathize with the good lady 
who said: “I cannot bear a man who is always talking on 
subjects.” Want of observation and of adaptive power as to 
time and place is enough to make wise and bright people 
into bores; but they who can never talk “on subjects ” are 
capable of being very successful bores also. Incessant 
babble about people and trifles degenerates rapidly into 
gossip and silliness; and without falling so low as that, our 
common talk may run so habitually in shallow channels that 
any prospect of drifting into deep waters shall affright us. 
This is our danger. In our desire to have plenty of small 
talk at command for its place, we neglect thoughtful talk, 
till we lose the power of sustaining it. And, in our desire to 
avoid pedantry and heaviness, we go near to make our ideal 
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of society-talk the maximum of words to the minimum of 
ideas. Our intercourse with mere acquaintances may be all 
that is desirable, but our intercourse with our friends is too 
often much the same as to any exchange of thoughts; 
so that we walk close beside each other, utterly ignoring 
whole worlds within, and find at last that the mere habit of 
silence has grown into a wall between us, vague as mist, but 
as blinding, and we know not how to pass through. On 
religious subjects, especially, we suffer from the reaction 
against the too frequent, light and easy speech of many relig- 
ionists, and have fled from cant into suppression. This 
state of things is peculiarly hard for our children, at the time 
when their minds are beginning to act, and their thinking 
powers are reaching out towards their natural development. 
The more earnest and reverent they are, the harder do they 
find it to open for themselves such conversation as they 
need with their elders; and if they hear no such conversation 
about them, the interest which should have sprung up and 
borne frui., too often lies dormant, like a young plant with 
no hand to let in the light and air. The highest service of 
the Sunday-school is often such friendly help as this, made 
practicable by the fact that between teacher and scholar 
such topics lie open and are easily approached. But such 
friendship as this is not available to every young person, 
and often where it exists a strange confusion is caused in a 
child’s mind by its observing that the interests which the 
teacher encourages it to deem so important have no place in 
its home, at least so far as the child can see. Here is the 
harm of our silence. It requires too much intuition from 
the inexperienced observer. In many a home founded on 
Christian principle, governed by Christian feeling, there is 
rarely a word uttered to give the child a clew to these under- 
lying principles and feelings. This is no fancy sketch of 
what might happen. Few among us can be Sunday-school 
teachers many years without meeting eager, questioning 
young people who do not know what their parents think on 
religious subjects, or whether they think at all; and do not 
know how to reach such subjects with them when no open- 
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ing is ever made on their side; and this in cases where the 
teacher, where any adult friend of the parents, may be 
aware of their real and deep interest in the highest themes. 
The elders of a family will often come home from church to 
utter before the children some superficial comment, praise 
or criticism, on the minister’s style or manner, and keep 
close in their hearts the deeper impression he has made, or 
the thoughts he has awakened. Then the younger listener 
grows half-ashamed at having been moved by what those 
whom he imitates appear to take so lightly. Our inveterate 
shyness as to thoughtful speech is doubtless responsible for 
part of this mischief; and another part is wrought by that 
want of thought whereby parents fail to discover that their 
children are growing up. The child shrinks instinctively 
from the supercilious good-nature which is likely to be the 
kindest reception given to any unusual speech or question. 
If any grown person looks back to a youth peculiarly blest 
in freedom of intercourse with parents, be sure that person 
can say of them, “They never even looked amazed or 
amused at any earnest question of mine, however crude.” 
And if you, father and mother, want to put a barrier that 
shall grow higher and stronger with the years between your 
child’s soul and your own, you can begin it in no surer way 
than by a look of amused surprise when first the youthful 
speech reveals a serious thought. No good intentions can 
take the place of wisdom in a parent’s duties; and wisdom is 
a plant that needs the culture of thought. It is possible to 
love your children dearly, to have them ever on your mind, 
yet, in scheming and dreaming for them, neglect to think 
about them, so losing your acquaintance with their inner 
selves, and forfeiting that relation to their thought which 
shall make you a constant influence, parent of the character 
as well as body, forever united with their immortal part in 
that vital bond which is the crown of glory to parent and 
child. 

A certain wholesome modesty of the soul has its share 
in our reserve, but so far as it is wholesome it can lead to 
no extreme. Other causes must join to produce excessive 
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silence. “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” If we rarely speak of high themes, it behooves 
us to turn and see whether they have due place in our 
minds. What do we think about? There is a constant stir 
in our minds as we look in at them,—something going on 
which we suppose ‘to be action. But as we look closer, 
more and more does this stir resolve itself into a procession 
of images, recollections, hopes, fancies, vague ideals, dreams, 
and terrors,— creatures not of our creating nor under our 
control. If this be all, if we are but what Clough calls, “ A 
mind for thoughts to pass into,” — the passive roadway for 
travellers faring we know not whence nor whither, in end- 
less throng, why, then we are. no longer lords of thought, 
nor even thinking beings at all. Or there may be more 
self-control than this, and a real action, yet no thought, only 
an incessant planning, scheming, contriving, much of it for 
petty aims and most fleeting interests. True, good aims 
cannot be accomplished or high interests pursued without 
much practical arranging and rearranging within the mind; 
but this necessary business of the brain in connection with 
outside affairs is too often mistaken for thought, and 
allowed to share our whole waking hours with those other 
mental movements-wherein the imagination and the emo- 
tions play upon us at their will, so leaving nor time nor 
place for true thought in ail our lives. 

Manifold are the outward developments of this evil. 
With the young it takes the form of reverie, habitual castle- 
building, day-dreaming,— enervating at the least, and at the 
worst breeding self-consciousness, and ripening the mind for 
acts of folly. With men, exposed to the whole brunt of the 
world’s assault, this want of thought-power is as the breach 
in the wall, the leak in the vessel. Over and over again 
does baseless dreaming weaken the reason, till the once 
shrewd man can trust hopes that would show as will-o’-the- 
wisps in one ray of searching thought, till he quits solid 
earth for the bog, turns business into speculation, and specu- 
lation into peculation, and so plays out that pitiful tragedy 
with which we are daily sickened, the natural end whereof 
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is the plunge into the unknown. That plunge is easier to 
the thoughtless soul than it can ever be to one which has 
lived face to face with invisible realities. As with Hamlet, 
so forever is thought the preventive of self-slaughter, the 
barrier of the undiscovered country; and forever, when 
thought is at its ebb, there will increase this frightful readi- 
ness to put an end to the miserable failure which is the only 
life the unawakened soul can conceive. 

These are the saddest issues of this evil. On other and 
higher planes lie other risks, less ghastly, yet fatal to the 
life which the soul should lead. For women, there is the 
possibility of an inertia, which, if unbroken, shall weigh 
them down to dulness or insufferable platitude; and there 
is also the opposite danger, to which we to-day are more 
peculiarly exposed, of having our thoughts crowded out of 
us by too much to think of! The same word should not 
in correctness be used in these two ways; much of what 
we thus dignify by the name of thinking is only that action 
we have already spoken of as planning. Such work may be 
selfish or nobly disinterested, trifling or lofty, according to 
its aim; but it is inevitably wearing, if the soul be given 
no other exercise. The most earnest men and women are 
the most exposed to this danger of being swept away on 
the current of a busy generation, of burying self-knowledge 
beneath multitudinous other knowledges, of losing self- 
possession in developing self-sacrifice. There is so much to 
learn, so much to do, we cry, How can we ever pause in 
learning and doing? We acknowledge that it is lovely to 
read how Isaac “went out to meditate in the field at the 
eventide”’; but the world was very young then. When we 
get time to go into the field at all, we must collect speci- 
mens for our entomology class, or make our sketch, or 
decide what crop to put.in next year, or get statistics con- 
cerning the agricultural laborer. And life was still a com- 
paratively simple affair, we think, with those ancestors of 
ours who used to dedicate long portions of their day to 
meditation. We do not understand how they carried it on, 
for the word and the thing are alike gone out of fashion ; 


il 
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we should not know how to meditate, even if we had the 
time, and that we have not,so we say. But when people 
burn their lamps without refilling, when they run their 
engines without looking to see if the water be low in the 
boiler, the inevitable issue is extinction or explosion. Our 
ancestors perhaps gave needless length of time to their 
spiritual exercises, but they succeeded in assimilating grow- 
ing knowledge and making solid character. We who are 
poured in upon by such a flood of discovery, invention, com- 
bination, surely need to give ourselves some pause for mas- 
tering it, or our originality will be swamped and our reason- 
ing power suffocated. If our labor be feverish, it will be 
neither wise nor strong. The work cannot be better than 
the worker; and what we are is of infinitely more account 
ultimately than what we do. This assertion is sometimes 
questioned, but we recognize its truth with a pang in the 
face of those terrible revelations which sometimes break 
upon us, of moral weakness or obliquity long hidden behind 
a screen of active philanthropy. No matter what the man 
has accomplished, the human judgment then is: “He has 
done more harm than good.” And we shrink from pictur- 
ing the divine judgment upon him. 

Insidious are the temptations away from the inner world, 
for they come at times in guise of our noblest motives. We 
are so called, and so impelled, to a thousand forms of service 
that we begin to look upon it as a sort of selfishness to 
abide within ourselves at all, and thought we almost deem a 
selfish luxury. There is much significance in the history of 
words, the changes of meaning they undergo. It is observa- 
ble that the commonest use of the word “ thoughtfulness” at 
present is to signify kindly consideration for others, the 
perception of chances for active help; it is a pure and sacred 
aspect of thoughtfulness, this, but in developing it we should 
* not obscure the original force of the word. Thoughtfulness 
is a deep-lying power of the soul; and the soul is given no 
power it does not need, none that it can neglect without fore- 
going privilege, aye, and failing in responsibility. It is plausi- 
ble to call this inward retirement selfishness; but in its right 
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place it has no such meaning. To call it so is to ignore two 
truths. One is this: You are not responsible for all the 
good work God wants done. If He, slowly producing good 
out of evil for his universe, is willing to give you a piece of 
this work to do, it is a privilege, a blessing, and you owe 
him heartiest gratitude; but you can never claim it asa 
right, to the neglect of the primal duties which lie between 
yourself and your Creator. In all the world there is but 
one soul for which you, and you only, are absolutely respon- 
sible, and that is the soul God has given you. You can 
never feed other souls by starving that; you can only make 
sure thereby of injuring one of God’s creatures,— the very 
one He gave you to rear and develop. That is one truth. 
The other is this: the outward inaction may cover the 
utmost activity of which our truest self is capable, and it is 
not self only that we are to meet within. If there were no 
God, or if he had finished creating us in one act, and set us 
to run our lonely, self-reliant way, then, though thought 
would still be required to save us from utter recklessness 
and mental ruin, yet would it lack its peculiar sanctity as 
the one ever-open channel of communication with the one 
ever-flowing Source of our strength and wisdom and life. 
Without thought, grave, deliberate, self-conscious thought, 
life will run shallow in every channel. We shall read with- 
out enrichment, study without learning; be art-critics or 
artists without true knowledge of true beauty; members of 
society who neither give nor take commodities of real value ; 
members of homes whereof the sacred places know us not; 
philanthropists who literally give ourselves away till our 
trusts of body and mind are quite spent; citizens of a Chris- 
tian land, members of a Christian Church, yet with no relig- 
ious life except as we are acted upon from without; and, 
strangest of all, children of God who know not our Father’s 
face. Every active duty needs to build foundations down- 
ward through habits of quiet thought; every finer instinct 
needs to reach upward to the Sun of Righteousness through 
quiet thought. Prayer needs to spring as a flower from its 
native soil out of quiet thought. Great might be the 
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enrichment of our lives through recognizing that there is a 
duty for us in this matter. Then should we resolutely so 
order our lives that the days should not fly past in a cease- 
less whirl, which our minds must leap to follow; but they 
would hold breathing spaces for the soul. We should 
demand at least same daily pause for honoring its needs; 
and as little allow ourselves to be hurried out of this, as 
now from giving the body that due care of which in our 
busiest days we never fail. The deepening of our charac- 
ters would tell on daily affairs in ways of which we dream 
not. The mother of a home, pressed as she is by petty but 
absolute demands, feeling that she may not claim a moment 
for herself from her dear tyrants, might learn with surprise 
that her household were less conscious of anything taken 
from them than of something gained, in that the mother was 
calmer, less harassed than of old. And the busy man might 
find, that while no one but himself observed the brief time 
withdrawn from outward cares, he was conscious of an 
increased realization of things invisible, a clearer vision of 
the comparative worth of the fleeting and the eternal, which 
could give him just the steadiness of mind and nerve which 
his outward affairs were lacking. 

So much, and unspeakably more, would be the gain for 
this mortal life. And when the outward shows shall pass, 
when this enwrapping world slips away from about us, and 
its treasure from out our hands, so shall we not come to 
stand before the Master naked and empty-handed, crying, 
“The robe of immortal life I have not woven, the riches of 
eternity I have not gathered; for living engrossed me,—I 
did not think!” HARRrEtT R. HALL. 
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FREDERIC HUIDEKOPER ON THE GOSPELS.* 


We know of no man whose knowledge of everything con- 
nected with the literature and life of the first three Christian 
centuries is so full, so minute, and so precise as Mr. Huide- 
koper’s. He is as much at home with the writers and habits 
of that period as we are with the people who live immedi- 
ately around us. His first book — Christ’s Mission to the 
Underworld — was published in 1853, and is an exhaustive 
treatise on the views entertained on this subject by the 
early Christians. His second work —Judaism in Rome — 
shows how great the influence of Jewish thought was among 
the Romans immediately before and for several centuries 
after the Christian era. 

The present work — Indirect Testimony to the Gospels — 
follows in the same line of investigation, and indeed, to a 
considerable extent, covers the same ground. How did the 
four Gospels come into their present shape? + Near the end 
of the second century, as early as A.D. 180, we have unques- 
tionable evidence that they were generally received by all 
Christian churches in Asia, Africa, and Europe, under the 
same names, and in themselves substantially the same as 
they are now.. How were they prepared, and how came 
they to be universally received in the Christian Church as 
truthful and authoritative records of facts? Side by side 
with these writings, and professing to derive its origin, its 
inspiration, and its power from the same source, was the 
greatest religious movement that the world has known; and 
its earliest acts and institutions are monuments testifying to 
the same facts which are announced and authenticated in 
the writings. The wonderful religious, moral, and social 
revolution which made its appearance at the same time with 


* Indirect Testimony of History to the Genuineness of the Gospels. By Frederic 
Huidekoper. New York: James Miller. 1879. 


+ For a very ciear and forcible, but necessarily brief, outline of the historical 


argument for the genuineness of the Gospels, we refer to an article by Rev. L. J. 
Livermore, in the last July namber of our Review. 
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the Gospels, is of itself a testimony to their authenticity. 
At the earliest moment in. our Christian history that is 
clearly made known to us by Christian writers, apart from 
the New Testament, the Gospels held in the Church just the 
position which they hold now with us. Thirty or forty or 
fifty years earlier, as the lyht, in the increasing distance, 
grows more obscure, we see references to them more indis- 
tinct, but all pointing in the same direction, and indicating 
the same essential features. How can we account for this? 

The obvious and natural solution of the problem is that 
which lies on the surface of these narratives, and which 
shows itself in the universal belief respecting them at the 
earliest period which brings them to our notice. These 
writings, accepted then as genuine, carry with them, in that 
general acceptance, the presumption that they had been so 
received from the beginning; and so they should be regarded 
by us, unless decisive evidence to the contrary is found. 
They are in possession; and the burden of proof is with 
those who would eject them from the position which they 
have held as far back as human research can follow them. 

But we are told that they gradually came into their pres- 
ent shape during the early or middle portion of the second 
century. Traditions of Jesus, founded on fact, but gather- 
ing marvellous accretions in their progress, were handed 
down and spread abroad. Oral statements were distorted 
or exaggerated in passing from mouth to mouth. Written 
accounts of isolated acts, altered from time to time so as to 
take up into themselves more and more of what was wonder- 
ful, were multiplied and circulated from hand to hand, till 
finally, out of these crude and disconnected materials, the 
first three Gospels grew up into their present form, the 
finishing stroke being probably given to each by an un- 
known person who ascribed it to some respectable author, or 
left it with the authorities in the Church to pass it off as 
the genuine production of some venerated person who was 
immediately connected with Jesus. In this way, from facts 
and myths inseparably united, with no single anthor or with - 
one who was ready to commit a forgery, the Gospels, it is 
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said, grew up, filling out in their sublime outline the 
features of the grandest personality in the world’s history, 
supplying incidents and deeds and words in harmony with 
such a character, and containing in themselves the germs of 
an intellectual, moral, and spiritual life, which are still 
unfolding themselves in advance of the highest thought and 
life of the world. And on what evidence does this theory 
rest? No historical evidence is there — not a particle — to 
overcome the inherent incredibility of such a theory, or at 
least the extreme improbability of such an assumption. 
To supply the lack of historical evidence, the narratives 
are taken to pieces, and by the exercise of extraordinary 
ingenuity are made to testify against themselves. It is not 
our purpose here to go over this ground. We would only 
say that, while many of the apparent discrepancies and mis- 
takes are, as we believe, only apparent, those which still 
remain are not inconsistent with the supposition that the 
books were written by honest and compevent men, eye- 
witnesses of what they relate or deriving their statements 
from those who were so. Just at this point Mr. Huideko- 
per’s book comes in to render valuable service in clearing 
up our difficulties. Here is a scholar whose minute know]l- 
edge of the Christian literature of those times is second to 
that of no living man, and he tells us that the Gospels which 
are supposed to be shaped and colored and tainted by the 
prevalent conceptions of a post-apostolic age really bear no 
marks of the spirit, views, or conflicts of those later times. 
The theory under consideration assumes as a fact that the 
temptation would be great, in passing off forged writings, 
to assign them to persons of high standing in the Church. 
Against this assumption, Mr. Huidekcper with much force 
argues that, in those early ages, when che whole world was 
against them, the testimony of eremies was of greater 
importance to the Christians than that of their friends. In 
seeking to convince and convert unbelievers, the testimony 
of unbelievers to the extraordinary acts and character of 
Jesus would have greater influence than that of friends. 
And, if they were dishonest enough to use forged names, 
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they would adopt such names as would do them the most 
good. 


A heathen would naturally say: “ Some of your own people wrote these 
books. If you wish me to credit your statements, give me testimony from 
outside your ranks as to their correctness. You must not expect me to 
believe your own testimony in behalf of your own assertions.” Chris- 
tians were thus debarred from appeal to their Master’s history in evi- 
dence of his supernatural mission. Had the Gospels been fabricated for 
controversial purposes, or with dishonest intent, or by persons subsequent 
to the apostles, they would inevitably have been ascribed to heathen or 
Jewish, not to Christian, authors. 


As a matter of fact, the earliest pseudo-writings that we 
have in support of Christianity were of this character. 


“A hundred and twenty years after Jesus taught,” says Mr. Huide- 
koper, “we find that some one had succumbed to the temptation of sup- 
plying by fraud the want which was most annoying to Christian contro- 
versialists ; namely, the lack of heathen testimony to the facts of their 
Master’s life. At that date, we find a document called the Acts of Pilate, 
and still later a professed Letter from Pilate to Tiberius. Each of these 
documents is mentioned by but one writer during the first three centu- 
ries.” (p. 3.) 

“The most important of these was entitled Acts of Pilate. It pro- 
fessed to record the trial of Jesus before Pilate. During this trial, the 
persons cured by Jesus are represented as testifying to their cure. These 
miracles were thus attested, not by Christian writers who could be sus- 
pected c_ partiality, but by the records of a Roman court. The varying 
localities in which this document was used, the various prejudices to 
which it needed accommodation, and the various objections which it had 
to parry, caused alteration and realteration of its heading, as can be seen 
by appended quotations from various manuscripts.” (p. 4.) 


This is a significant fact, and justifies Mr. Huidekoper in 
giving entire in his Appendix The Acts of Pilate, and also 
the reputed LETTER OR REPORT of Pilate to Tiberius. 

Such writings were of great importance till the fourth 
century, when Christianity was in the ascendant, and the 
testimony of early believers had greater weight than that of 
heathen writers. Then the “Acts of Pilate” were passed off 
as the “Gospel of Nicodemus,” and other forged writings 


assigned to heathen authors appeared with the authority of 
Christian names. 
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These two short works—the Acts of Pilate and his Letter 
to Tiberius—are the only apocryphal Christian writings 
now extant that can be traced back to the middle of the 
second century. Nor is there any other writing giving an 
account of Jesus now extant which had its origin till some 
time after the close of that century. It is a common thing 
with those who would discredit the four Gospels to speak of 
uncanonical Gospels as if they were common and numerous 
in the first two centuries. The preface to Luke’s Gospel 
would seem to countenance such a supposition. But Mr. 
Huidekoper shows, we think, conclusively, that, whatever 
may have been the facts of the case, we have no evidence 
now of the existence then of any such writings. “It 
would,” he says (p. 183), “ with the exception of our four 
Gospels, be difficult or impossible to point out in the era 
mentioned [from A.D. 150 to near the end of the fourth 
century] a single document professedly of Christian origin, 
which assumed to narrate the life or ministry of Jesus.” 
“No trace remains of the narratives to which he [Luke] 
refers, unless Matthew’s Gospel, then extant only in Hebrew, 
was among those which he had in mind.” 

The natural supposition is that, after the death of Jesus, 
many different reports of what he had said and done and 
been would be circulated. The first preaching of his dis- 
ciples must have consisted very much of references to his 
life and teachings and resurrection from the dead. They 
who had been most intimately associated with him, wherever 
they went, would repeat the wonderful story of his life. 
We who belong to an age of books can hardly understand 
how full a verbal account of remarkable deeds and conversa- 
tions may be circulated and retained in a community for 
years, with no considerable variations from the truth. So it 
was, we suppose, that the great words which Jesus spoke, 
and left unwritten, lived in the hearts and minds of his 
followers, were repeated by them from house to house, from 
village to village, and from land to land. One of the 
original witnesses would probably write down or dictate to 
ascribe those facts and sayings which had fixed themselves 
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most vividly in his mind, while another would have, in part, 
a different set of incidents and words recorded. As these 
separate and incomplete accounts got abroad, mythical addi- 
tions would begin to find their way into them. To prevent 
such infusions of falsehood, they who knew the facts as they 
were, or who had access to original witnesses, would early 
fee] the importance of making some more comprehensive and 
exact record. Thus, we believe, our Gospels were made, 
two of them at least, within a few years of the crucifixion, 
while the facts were still fresh in the minds of the writers, 
and while hundreds of living witnesses to the truth of what 
they asserted were still living. The third Gospel may have 
been a little later, prepared from a more careful and ex- 
tended examination and collation of all accessible accounts, 
whether in writing or to be sought from living witnesses. 
Last of all, the fourth Gospel was written. It is more homo- 
geneous in style and structure than those that preceded it. 
It is evidently the work of a single author, who so thor- 
oughly digested his materials that they have become his own 
and partake of the complexion of his own mind. The words 
of Jesus, as here reported, carry with them a different atmos- 
phere from that to which we have been accustomed in the 
other evangelists. How are we to account for this marked 
difference? By accepting the early traditions respecting 
the reputed author. The apostle John, who was probably 
very young at the time of the death of Jesus, remained ten 
or perhaps twenty years in Judea, and was one of the 
Judaizing Christians. Then, say at the age of forty or forty- 
five, he went to Ephesus, or the region thereabout, where 
he remained forty years or more, till his death. Here un- 
doubtedly he found, as Paul had done before, that the 
Judaizing Christians, with their bigotry and violence, were 
the greatest obstacles to the progress of Christianity among 
the Gentiles. Under this influence, his intensely Jewish 
sympathies would melt away, as they did in Paul. He 
would be brought into «ontact with the philosophical and 
religious habits of thouyut which prevailed among the 
Alexandrine Neo-Platonists. He would be obliged to meet 
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their views; and, in order to meet them effectively, he must 
have understood them. For sixty years or more he had been 
preaching the gospel. In all these later years, he had been 
expounding the words and unfolding the life of Jesus in 
such a way as to commend them to his hearers. They must 
have entered into his own life, made a large part of his 
daily thought, partook of the character of his own mind, 
and become assimilated and incorporated into his existence 
as if they had been his own flesh and blood. Where the 
earlier evangelists reported, he expounded. Not the out- 
ward facts or words alone, as they stood objectively to the 
eye or ear, do we find here, but those facts and words sub- 
jectively, as they lived, digested, and assimilated in the life 
and the mind of the apostle. When, therefore, in his old 
age, he came to give his account of Jesus, he sought to 
transfer to other minds the image of that august and divine 
personality as it had been idealizing itself to him and 
expanding with his enlarging faculties. He sought to 
impart to them the thought and life of Jesus as they now 
existed in his mind. External scenes and incidents rise 
before him with the vivid minuteness of a daguerrotype, 
and some of the exact words of Jesus are there; but often it 
is the thought of Jesus as it has been unfolding itself to him 
through all those years of broader intelligence and deeper 
and loftier religious experiences. 

Here, or in some such hypothesis as this, is the key which 
explains the authorship of the Gospels. We believe that 
they were written and had assumed substantially their pres- 
ent form, before those who had been personally with Jesus 
had passed away. ; 

But, as we have said, there are those who think that the 
early accounts of Jesus, oral or written, remained longer 
incomplete; that they were open to change, receiving addi- 
tions, alterations, mythical interpolations, especially in what 
partakes of a miraculous or marvellous character, for a 
hundred years or more; that then, when there were no 
longer living witnesses to correct mistakes, the Gospels as 
we now have them were compiled, or put into their present 
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shape, one after another, as the wants of the time seemed to 
require. Then, assuming to have been written two or three 
generations before, and taking to themselves as authors the 
names of persons who had had nothing to do with them, 
they were in a few years universally received everywhere 
into Christian churches as genuine and sacred books. This 
supposition seems to us to carry its condemnation on its 
forehead. 

Mr. Huidekoper’s little book, under the modest title of 
Indirect Testimony to the Gospels, brings forward from authors 
belonging to that early period considerations which would 
make so late an origin of the Gospels exceedingly improba- 
ble. They bear in their composition, he says, no marks of 
that later period. The controversies which then prevailed, 
and fiercely agitated Christian communities, and which must 
have affected the style or animus of any important Christian 
writings then in the process of growth, have left no trace of 
their existence in our Gospels. Peculiar opinions which 
prevailed among Christians at that time —and which had a 
great influence, not only on their habits of life, but their 
modes of thinking — have left no impress of themselves on 
the writings which, according to the hypothesis under consid- 
eration, were then in the process of formation. Christian 
customs, such as the Sabbath, Sunday as a day of religious 
gatherings, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, were in the first 
and second centuries matters of intense interest, and excit- 
ing controversies grew out of exaggerated and extravagant 
views and practices respecting them. But the Gospels show 
no signs of having been affected by them. Terms applied to 
Christians and terms used by them, the very name Christian 
by which they were known, find no place in the Gospels. 
A few passages we quote from Mr. Huidekoper : — 


In the contest between Judaism and heathenism, and subsequently in 
that of Judaism and Christianity against heathenism, certain terms 
came into existence as designations for those who had given up heathen- 
ism. During political embitterment, the active use of these terms was 
auch that we find them frequently occurring in historic literature. Had 
the Gospels been in process of formation during such times, it is hardly 
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possible that some of these epithets should not have been mentioned, and 
that those deemed unjust should not have been condemned. (p. 54.) 

While Jesus taught in Judea, the question was debated whether he 
were the Christ. This term had not yet been conjoined to the word 
Jesus as part of one name. In the Gospels, the Master is almost univer- 
sally called Jesus, a term which occurs more than six hundred times. If 
the word Christ be at any time employed, it is as an official title, usually 
with the prefix THE, and we also find Jesus THe Christ. The excep- 
tions confirm, rather than militate against, the inference to be drawn 
from this usage. (p. 60.) 

Had the Gospels been written, either in Apostolic or post-Apostolic 
times, by persons not conversant closely with the history of Jesus, the 
phraseology of these times would inevitably have been applied to the 
Master. Jesus Christ would have been a customary term. (pp. 59, 60.) 

Any remarks of Jesus on the subject of persecution are far less full 
than they would have been made by his followers in the second cen- 
tury. (p. 78.) 

Had the Gospels undergone accretion in Italy, it is almost impossible 
that they should have contained no allusions to the emperors who influ- 
enced the external history of monotheism. No allusion, however, is 
made in them to any emperor whose reign began lster than the ministry 
of Jesus. (p. 79.) 

The only allusion in the Gospels to destruction of the temple is 
accompanied by the remark, “Of that day and hour knoweth no man, 
. . . NEITHER THE Son, but the Father.” This cannot have come from a 
Christian anxious to magnify his Master’s foreknowledge. (p. 80.) 


We give these not as an abstract of what Mr. Huidekoper 
has done, but as samples. The whole work should be 
studied. Its value depends on its minute and exact learn- 
ing. In these days when men travel fifty miles an hour and 
assume an acquaintance with the country through which 
they have passed, and when much of our scholarship is 
gained by rushing over rather than through books with the 
same railroad speed, it is refreshing to find a writer who 
goes into a subject with the most painstaking, conscientious 
care, and who is less ingenious in framing theories or in 
making out a case than he is anxious to see just what the 
evidence is and how the facts lie. 

Mr. Huidekoper’s three small books stand by themselves. 
They are unlike any other books that we know of. They 
are not written in a popular style or form. They contain 
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the results of long-continued, careful, and independent 
study. He has not looked at his subject through the haze 
of recent speculations, but has gone to the original authori- 
ties, to learn what they have to say, and to report their 
testimony exactly as they give it. He is careful not to 
press an argument too far. We feel that he deserves our 
confidence. His work on Judaism in Rome may not always 
command our assent to its particular views, but to the 
student who would look into those days it must commend 
itself as worthy of careful study. It abounds in hints and 
suggestions which, when thoroughly verified and carried out, 
may modify very essentially our views of the old Roman 
aristocracy, and of the emperors who incurred their displeas- 
ure and thus brought upon themselves the condemnation of 
the great contemporary writers who had grown up in sym- 
pathy with the aristocratic party, and whose interests were 
identified with theirs. 

The work now before us contains much that is valuable, 
not only on the subject to which this article is mainly given, 
but in the light which it throws on the only apocryphal 
Christian writings that belong to the first three centuries. 
In those apocryphal writings, we see what sort of Gospels 
we should have to-day, if they had been left to grow into 
shape at some indefinite period during the second century. 

J. H. Morison. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


Recently, at a funeral in Hyde Park, more people than the 
large house could hold came together, to show how much they 
honored and reverenced the character and memory of one who 
had lived there as if she were the lowliest among the lowly. Her 
family had been second to no other in the proudest aristocracy of 
the proudest State in the Union. She was born in one of the 
chief strongholds of slavery, with all the social, pecuniary, and 
political privileges which slavery at the highest point of its 
ascendency could bestow. But, from her childhood, she saw the 
cruel injustice involved in it. Her clear eye and true heart were 
never deceived by the false lights and blandishments which were 
thrown around her. In early youth, with all the charm that 
beauty, intelligence, and family distinction could give, she left 
everything behind, and gave herself entirely to the cause of the 
slave. In referring to the testimony of her sister respecting the 
evils of slavery, she said: “Of the particular acts which she has 
stated, I have no personal knowledge, as they occurred before 
my remembrance; but of the spirit that prompted them, and that 
constantly displays itself in scenes of similar horror, the recollec- 
tions of my childhood, and the effaceless imprint upon my riper 
years, with the breaking of my heartstrings, when, finding that I 
was powerless to shield the victims, I tore myself from my home 
and friends, and became an exile among strangers,—all these 
throng around me as witnesses, and their testimony is graven on 
my memory with a pen of fire. Why I did not become totally 
hardened under the daily operation of this system, God only 
knows. Even before my heart was touched with the love of 
Christ, I used to say, ‘Oh that I had the wings of a dove, that I 
might flee away and be at rest!’ for I felt that there could be no 
rest for me in the midst of such outrages and pollutions.” 

Angelina Grimké, the youngest daughter of Judge Grimké, of 
the Supreme Court of South Carolina, was born in Charleston, 
8.C., Feb. 20, 1805, and died in Hyde Park, Oct. 26, 1879. From 
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her earliest years, her sympathies were with the cruelly treated 
race around her, and she was unspeakably shocked by the terrible 
punishments inflicted upon them. When w child, she had her 
little bottle of oil, and other simple medicaments, with which in 
the darkness she would steal out of the house to some wretched 
creature who had been terribly whipped, and do what she could 
to assuage his sufferings. At the age of fourteen, she was asked 
by the rector of the Episcopal Church to which her family 
belonged to be confirmed,—a form, she was told, which all her 
companions went through as a matter of course. But she insisted 
on knowing what was the meaning of this form, and, on reading 
what it vas in the Prayer Book, she said that she could not 
promise what was there required. “But it is only a form,” she 
was told. “If with my feelings and views as they now are, I 
should go through that form, it would bea lie. I cannot do it.” 
This single-hearted truthfulness, without regard to personal con- 
sequences to herself, was the key to all her conduct. 

Some years afterwards, under the influence of a very eloquent 
Presbyterian preacher, her religious sensibilities were awakened. 

_Her eyes were opened to a new world. She was born into a 
higher realm of thought and life. Through deeper and more 
vital spiritual experiences, she entered into a new life, which took 
entire possession of all her faculties. So rapt was she, and con- 
trolled by these new emotions, so permeated by them was her 
whole being, and so did she speak and act as one moved by other 
than earthly influences, that her friends, even those who did not 
sympathize with her, looked up to her with awe. She joined the 
Presbyterian Church, and carried into it the fervor and strength 
of her now regenerated nature. She became a teacher in its 
Sunday-school. The day before she died, after a lapse of fifty 
years, there came for her a letter from one of her first Sunday- 
school scholars, living now in Georgia, to express thanks for the 
unspeakable benefits which her instructions had been to her 
during her whole life. Soon she endeavored to impress upon the 
officers of the church a sense of what they should do for the 
slaves. Her pleadings for them found no response. The church 
had no heart for such things. 

“Could it then be a Church of Christ?” There was in Charles- 
ton at that time a Friends’ Meeting-house, where there were only 
two worshippers, and they agreed with her in regard to slavery. 
For two years she worshipped there in silence. No word was 
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spoken. The two aged men, and this young, accomplished, 
attractive woman, sat there under a canopy of divine silence, not 
unsanctified or unblessed to her. At length, she felt that her 
mission there was ended. Her elder sister, Sarah, had united 
with the Friends in Philadelphia; and she joined her in 1829, 
giving up in agony of heart all the dear ties that bound her to 
her home. But in her new religious home, even in the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, her eye was quick to see negro seats where 
women of the despised race were still publicly humiliated. She 
and her sister seated themselves with them. The Friends were 
grieved by their conduct, and called them to account. The 
sisters replied: “While you put this badge of degradation on 
our sisters, we feel that it is our duty to share it with them.” 

In 1833, they attached themselves to the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and lent their powerful aid to the work which 
it was doing. There was no more effective or eloquent worker 
in the cause than Angelina Grimké. 

She had not thought at first of speaking in public; but wher- 
ever she was, among friends and neighbors, she sought relief to 
her burdened spirit by testifying to the cruel and fatal influences 
of slavery. A few women at-first came together to meet her and 
her sister Sarah. The numbers and the interest increased till she 
became widely known. In November, 1836, she was invited by 
the Executive Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society to visit 
New York and hold private meetings with Christian women. 
She and her sister talked to them about slavery in their own 
parlors. Soon no parlors could hold the throngs that gathered to 
hear her. The small vestry of a church was given to her, then 
a large vestry. But this was too small, and the body of the 
church was opened to the crowd which had been attracted by 
her. There, on a platform beneath the pulpit, for the first time 
she stood and spoke at what might be called a public meeting, 
though she spoke only to women. In the spring of 1837, the 
sisters went through a similar experience in Boston, speaking to 
women only. She went to Lynn to address the women, and 
there men crowded in with their wives and daughters. That 
was the beginning of women’s speaking to promiscuous assem- 
blies in Massachusetts. She spoke with extraordinary power to 
crowded audiences in the Odeon, then the largest hall of the 
kind in Boston. She went from place to place, in city or coun- 
13 
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try, for fifteen months, speaking publicly or privately as the occa- 
sion required. 

Veterans in the anti-slavery cause, at her funeral, with stifling 
emotion spoke of what she did and was in those troubled and 
tumultuous times, when the adversaries of freedom seemed to be 
most entirely in the ascendant. They told how the great quali- 
ties of her life and character showed themselves in the terrible 
conflict with evil. Wendell Phillips spoke of her as bringing to 
the anti-slavery cause a greater help than any other person. He 
dwelt, with touching force and beauty, on her power over great 
public assemblies. “She swept all the chords,” he said. And 
yet it had seemed to him that her eloquence was “that of a 
broken heart.” As an illustration of this, he read the following 
passage from a letter in which she gave her testimony against 
slavery: “I give it,” she said,“with a heavy heart. My flesh 
crieth out, ‘If it be possible, let this cup pass from me’; but, 
‘Father, thy will be done,’ is, I trust, the breathing of my spirit. 
Oh, the slain of the daughters of my people! They lie in all the 
ways; their tears fall as the r.in, and are their meat day and 
night; their blood runneth down like water; their plundered 
hearths are desolate; they weep for their husbands and children, 
because they are not; and the proud waves do continually go 
over them, while no eye pitieth, and no man careth for their 
souls.” 

The eloquence of a broken heart! Yes,as she gave way to 
“the deep yearnings of affe tion for the mother that bore her, 
still a slaye-holder, both in fact and in heart; for her brothers 
and sisters, a large family circle,” and for all who had been most 
closely bound to her by ties of kindred and neighborhood, she 
must have felt the desolation of a soul disappointed and broken 
in its dearest earthly hopes and love. All the sweet and tender 
affections which intertwine themselves so inseparably with the 
thought of home had been turned into instruments of torture. 
As she thought of her native city, and spoke out her feelings 
towards it, her language might well remind one of the lamenta- 
tions of the ancient prophets, or even of the words, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee!” But this broken heart had a higher life 
and a mightier voice than can be given or taken away by any 
earthly affection. Her prophetic soul lived in a diviner realm, 
_and in allying itself with the love and the righteousness of God 
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feli itself reénforced by his almightiness. While therefore she 
often spoke from a broken heart, with a pathos which melted and 
subdued those who listened to her, she also rose into a loftier 
strain, and spoke with the mingled love and sternness of a mes- 
senger from God. 

Passages like the following may give some idea of the 
solemnity and power with which this high-bred, beautiful South- 
ern lady, who had left all and taken up her cross in defence of a 
poor and friendless race, could appeal to assembled multitudes: — 


The sufferings of the slaves are not only innumerable, but they are 
indescribable. I may paint the agony of kindred torn from each other’s 
arms, to meet no more in time; I may depict the inflictions of the blood- 
stained lash; but I cannot describe the daily, hourly, ceaseless torture, 
endured by the heart that is constantly trampled under the foot of arbi- 
trary power. This is a part of the horrors of slavery which, I believe, no 
one has ever attempted to delineate. I wonder not at it; it mocks all 
power of language. Who can describe the anguish of that mind which 
feels itself impaled upon the iron of arbitrary power — its living, writh- 
ing, helpless victim! every human susceptibility tortured, its sympathies 
torn, and stung, and bleeding — always feeling the death weapon in its 
heart, and yet not so deep as to kill that humanity which is made the 
curse of its existence? 

No one who has not been an integral part of a slave-holding com- 
munity can have any idea of its abominations. It is a whited sepulchre, 
full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. Blessed be God, the angel 
of truth has descended, and rolled away the stone from the mouth of the 
sepulchre, and sits upon it. The abominations so long hidden are now 
brought forth before all Israel and the sun. Yes, the angel of truth sits 
upon this stone, and it can never be rolled back again. 

There is a spirit abroad in this covntry which will not consent to 
barter principle for an unholy peace,—a spirit which will not hide God’s 
eternal principles of right and wrong, but will stand erect in the storm of 
human passion, prejudice, and interest, holding forth the light of truth in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse generation; a spirit which will never 
slumber nor sleep till man ceases to hold dominion over his fellow- 
creatures, and the trump of universal liberty rings in every forest, and is 

reéchoed by every mountain and rock. 


She who spoke in tones like these never lost any one of her 
purely feminine qualities. Graceful, gentle, retiring, taking upon 
herself the lowliest duties as if she had been born to them,— this 
woman, who stood up that her light might shine on all, and reveal 
to them the terrible atrocities of slavery, was like Jeremy Taylor’s 
taper, which cast ever a modest shadow round itself. She had a 
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try, for fifteen months, speaking publicly or privately as the occa- 
sion required. 

Veterans in the anti-slavery cause, at her funeral, with stifling 
emotion spoke of what she did and was in those troubled and 
tumultuous times, when the adversaries of freedom seemed to be 
most entirely in the ascendant. They told how the great quali- 
ties of her life and character showed themselves in the terrible 
conflict with evil. Wendell Phillips spoke of her as bringing to 
the anti-slavery cause a greater help than any other person. He 
dwelt, with touching force and beauty, on her power over great 
public assemblies. “She swept all the chords,” he said. And 
yet it had seemed to him that her eloquence was “that of a 
broken heart.” As an illustration of this, he read the following 
passage from a letter in which she gave her testimony against 
slavery: “I give it,” she said,“with a heavy heart. My flesh 
crieth out, ‘If it be possible, let this cup pass from me’; but, 
‘Father, thy will be done,’ is, I trust, the breathing of my spirit. 
Oh, the slain of the daughters of my people! They lie in all the 
ways; their tears fall as the rain, and are their meat day and 
night; their blood runneth down like water; their plundered 
hearths are desolate; they weep for their husbands and children, 
because they are not; and the proud waves do continually go 
over them, while no eye pitieth, and no man careth for their 
souls.” 

The eloquence of a broken heart! Yes,as she gave way to 
“the deep yearnings of affection for the mother that bore her, 
still a slave-holder, both in fact and in heart; for her brothers 
and sisters, a large family circle,” and for all who had been most 
closely bound to her by ties of kindred and neighborhood, she 
must have felt the desolation of a soul disappointed and broken 
in its dearest earthly hopes and love. All the sweet and tender 
affections which intertwine themselves so inseparably with the 
thought of home had been turned into instruments of torture. 
As she thought of her native city, and spoke out her feelings 
towards it, her language might well remind one of the lamenta- 
tions of the ancient prophets, or even of the words, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee!” But this broken heart had a higher life 
and a mightier voice than can be given or taken away by any 
earthly affection. Her prophetic soul lived in a diviner realm, 
_and in allying itself with the love and the righteousness of God 
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felt itself reénforced by his almightiness. While therefore she 
often spoke from a broken heart, with a pathos which melted and 
subdued those who listened to her, she also rose into a loftier 
strain, and spoke with the mingled love and sternness of a mes- 
senger from God. 


Passages like the following may give some idea of the 
solemnity and power with which this high-bred, beautiful South- 
ern lady, who had left all and taken up her cross in defence of a 
poor and friendless race, could appeal to assembled multitudes : — 


The sufferings of the slaves are not only innumerable, but they are 
indescribable. I may paint the agony of kindred torn from each other’s 
arms, to meet no more in time; I may depict the inflictions of the blood- 
stained lash; but I cannot describe the daily, hourly, ceaseless torture, 
endured by the heart that is constantly trampled under the foot of arbi- 
trary power. This is a part of the horrors of slavery which, I believe, no 
one has ever attempted to delineate. I wonder not at it; it mocks all 
power of language. Who can describe the anguish of that mind which 
feels itself impaled upon the iron of arbitrary power — its living, writh- 
ing, helpless victim! every human susceptibility tortured, its sympathies 
torn, and stung, and bleeding — always feeling the death weapon in its 
heart, and yet not so deep as to kill that humanity which is made the 
curse of its existence? 

No one who has not been an integral part of a slave-holding com- 
munity can have any idea of its abominations. It is a whited sepulchre, 
full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. Blessed be God, the angel 
of truth has descended, and rolled away the stone from the mouth of tic 
sepulchre, and sits upon it. The abominations so long hidden are now 
brought forth before all Israel and the sun. Yes, the angel of truth sits 
upon this stone, and it can never be rolled back again. 

There is a spirit abroad in this country which will not consent to 
barter principle for an unholy peace,— a spirit which will not hide God’s 
eternal principles of right and wrong, tué will stand erect in the storm of 
human passion, prejudice, and interest, holding forth the light of truth in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse generation; a spirit which will never 
slumber nor sleep till man ceases to hold dominion over his fellow- 
creatures, and the trump of universal liberty rings in every forest, and is 

reéchoed by every mountain and rock. 


She who spoke in tones like these never lost any one of her 
purely feminine qualities. Graceful, gentle, retiring, taking upon 
herself the lowliest duties as if she had been born to them,— this 
woman, who stood up that her light might shine on all, and reveal 
to them the terrible atrocities of slavery, was like Jeremy Taylor's 
taper, which cast ever a modest shadow round itself. She had a 
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very lofty idea of wat a-woman should be. “Whatever it is 
morally right for a man to do, it is morally right for a woman to 
do. I recognize no rights but human rights. I know nothing of 
men’s rights and women’s rights; for in Christ Jesus there is 
neither male nor female.” “Sure I am that woman is not to be, 
as she has been, a mere ‘second-hand agent’ in the regeneration of 
a fallen world, but the acknowledged equal and co-worker with 
man in this glorious work. ...Just in proportion as her moral 
and intellectual capacities become enlarged, she will rise higher 
and higher in the scroll of creation, until she reaches that eleva- 
tion prepared for her by her Maker, and upon whose summit she 
was originally stationed, only ‘a little lower than the angels.’” 
This lowly, lofty, single-hearted woman did a great work as an 
anti-slavery lecturer. But in the midst of it, when she seemed to 
be at the height of her activity and usefulness, she was suddenly 
disabled physically for public speaking. It must have been a 
terrible disappointment. She uttered no complaint, but bowed 
silently and submissively to the hand which laid itself so heavily 
upon her. A little before this, in 1838, she had been married to 
Theodore Weld, a man worthy of such a wife. They were 
drawn together by the sympathies of kindred natures. He had 
been among the most eloquent and effective advocates of the 
anti-slavery movement. His voice, too, had been silenced by 
physical disability, brought on by long-continued and excessive 
exertion. Together they gave up their foremost place upon the 
platform, and opened a school, for twelve years giving to its 
secluded and unexciting duties the same thoughtful and con- 
scientious care that they had given to their more public calling. 
Here she found the fulfilment of words which she had written 
when she was most actively before the public. “I believe,” she 
said then, “that as soon as the rights of women are understood, 
our brethren will see and feel that it is their duty to codperate 
with us in this high and holy vocation of training up little chil- 
dren in the way they should go. And the very fact of their 
mingling in intercourse with such guileless and gentle spirits 
will tend to soften down the asperitie: of their characters, and 
clothe them with the noblest and sublimest Christian virtues. I 
know that this work is deemed beneath the dignity of man; but 
how great the error! I once heard a man, who had labored 
extensively among children, say, ‘I never feel so near heaven as 
when I am teaching these little ones.’ He was right. And I 
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trust the time is coming when the occupation of an instructor to 
children will be deemed the most honorable of human employ- 
ments.” To her and her husband it was so, because they carried 
into it a spirit and were themselves endowed with gifts and 
attainments, which enabled them to fulfil its great and sacred 
duties. 

In 1864, Mr. and Mrs, Weld removed to Hyde Park, where 
she and her sister, Sarah Grimké, spent the rest of their days. 
No one who met her there would, from anything that he saw 
in her, have any suspicion of the great work which she had 
done: she was interested in her household duties, in the little 
charities of the neighborhood. Once, during the war, she 
was persuaded to go out of her daily routine, and to attend a 
small meeting called for the purpose of assisting the Southern 
people,— freedmen, and those who had formerly held them in 
slavery. Very simply and modestly, but very clearly and impres- 
sively, she spoke of the condition of things at the South, of her 
friends there, and how we could best help them,— all in the most 
loving and tender spirit, as if she had only grateful memories of 
what they had been, and as if no thought of herself mixed itself 
up withthe thought of them. The simpiicity, directness, and 
practical good sense of her speech then, its kindliness towards 
those who had done her the greatest wrong, and the entire 
absence of self-consciousness made those who heard her feel that 
a woman might speak in public without violating any of the pro- 
prieties or prejudices of social traditions and customs. There 
was a refinement and dignjty about her, an atmosphere of gentle- 
ness and sweetness and strength, which won their way to the 
heart. To those who knew her history, there was something very 
affecting, sublime, in her absolute self-forgetfulness. As one who 
knew her most intimately said, “She seems to have been born in 
that mood of mind which made vanity or display impossible. 
She was the only person I have ever known who was absolutely 
- free from all ambition.” 

She had gone through many and various experiences. She 
had a delicate and sensitive physical organization, which helped 
her to. enter into the feelings of others, and to make their trials 
and sufferings her own. After the illness which obliged her to 
give up’ public speaking, she could not even listen to a story of 
wrongs inflicted on others without being made sick by it. What 
it must have cost her, with such an organization and with the 
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most loving affections, to leave her father’s house and take up 
her testimony against practices and habits cherished there, no one 
can tell. Her susceptibility to suffering was in proportion to the 
sensitiveness of her whole nature. She bore in her own person 
the sorrows and infirmities of those in whom she was most inter- 
ested. But she had also her reward. If she wept with those 
who wept, and felt in herself the sharpness of their pains, she 
experienced also in her own heart the sanctifying and uplifting 
power of suffering so endured. She rose constantly into a 
diviner peace and joy. With all the fullness and keenness of her 
sympathy with those around her, she seemed like one who lived 
apart, in a calmer, holier sphere. Her life was one of progress,— 
inward, till she had reached the inmost germ; and then outward, 
till she had caused that secret germ to unfold itself in words or 
acts of singular beauty and power. In one religious denomina- 
tion after another, she was quickened by the best it had to give, 
and never lost what she had once gained. The reverential 
decorum of the church in which she was born, the higher life 
into which she entered under the preaching of a Presbyterian 
minister, the sense of God’s immediate presence in the soul which 
must have grown within her during those two years of silent 
worship with the Friends, made a part of her inmost being, and 
led her farther and farther into the Holy of Holies. 

As she entered more deeply into the mind of Jesus, and, through 
the deepening sympathies of her own nature, came to “know his 
love more fully,” she found there what she had longed for, and 
what none of these communions had given. She saw in him how 
the love of God may fill out our human affections, and endow 
them with its own divine efficiency and calmness. The incarna- 
tion of the divine was thus brought home to her as the central 
life of al! that is best within us, changing us into the same image. 
Thus, as she felt, all our faculties, our deepest affections, and the 
actions proceeding from them, are made divine by the indwelling 
spirit which endows them with its own life, and prompts and 
guides and strengthens them in their labors to make the world 
better. 

There was no fickleness or contradiction in her apparent change 
from one organization to another. Through these outward changes 
she was always seeking and finding, and thus always approaching 
nearer to the heart of all true religion. She rested at last in the 
simple religion of Jesus as she found it in the Gospels, and during 
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her later years worshipped in a Unitarian church, as, more than 
any other, accepting Jesus and the Gospels, and leaving them 
free to speak for themselves. Through the various churches, 
she had come to Jesus himself. In like manner, through differ- 
ent philanthropical organizations, she had found her way to 
that which is the inspiration and the life of them all. There she 
was at rest. Knowing what capabilities and susceptibilities there 
were within her, we who sometimes saw her in these later years 
could not but wonder and admire. “Great peace have they that 
love thy law.” In that divine peace, she lived. In the darkest 
hours of that fearful conflict with slavery in which she was 
engaged, when its advocates were everywhere met with violence, 
and threatened with death, she wrote to William Lloyd Gar- 
rison : — 


My mind has been especially turned toward those who are standing in 
the forefront of the battle; and the prayer has gone up for their preserva- 
tion,— not the preservation of their lives, but the preservation of their 
minds in humility and patience, faith, hope, and charity,— that charity 
which is the bond of perfectness. If persecution is the means which God 
has ordained for the accomplishment of this great end,— emancipation,— 
then, in dependence upon him for strength to bear it, I feel as if I should 
say, let it come; for it is my deep, solemn, deliberate conviction, that 
this is a cause worth dying for. - At one time, I thought this system 
would be overthrown in blood, with the confused noise of the warrior; 
but a hope gleams across my mind that our blood will be spilt instead of 
the slave-holders’; that our lives will be taken, and theirs spared. I say a 
hope; for of all things I desire to be spared the anguish of seeing our 
beloved country desolated with the horrors of a servile war. 


These words were written by one who was standing not apart 
in a place of safety, but in the foremost post of danger, and who 
knew that she was as likely as anyone to share in the martyrdom 
which she foresaw. The spirit which dictated these sentences 
went through her whole life as its ruling influence. No one 
among “the noble army of the martyrs” ever lived “more ready 
to be offered.” This was the easy, every-day attitude of her 
mind. But she was not thinking about it. She entered so 
entirely into her Master’s spirit, that his yoke wes easy to 
her, and his burden light. Her elevation of soul was such that 
she had become unconscious of any humiliation or self-sacrifice 
amid the humblest cares and duties. We might, perhaps, find 
her mending a stocking, as if that had been her business in 
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life. No word of hers related to herself. Her voice was gentle. 
There was a refined courtesy about her—in her look and 
manner. Her bearing was that of a quiet, retiring, self-forget- 
ting spirit; and yet somehow she impressed us, as very few 
have ever done, with a sense of moral and spiritual greatness. 
“A grand woman” —grand ia the highest sense of the word — 
we have often heard her called. And yet she was the lowliest 
among the lowly. “Whosoever will be great among you shall 
be your servant.” The servant’s place she meekly accepted, but 
with no thought of the greatness attendant upon it. 

So she lived; and over one who so lives, death can have no 
power except to set her free from these earthly limitations, and 
thus consecrate and enlarge her influence. Standing by the 
silent form from which so much virtue had gone out, we felt that 
it yielded up the dear life once enclosed within it, only that it 
might be diffused more widely and with new efficiency and 
sweetness, as, when the alabaster box was broken, “the house was 
filled with the odor of the ointment.” 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


We have already reviewed the first two volumes of this inter- 
esting history. The third volume before us opens with the death 
of Elizabeth and the rise of Puritanism. 

The author devotes two or three pages to a consideration of 
the flourishing condition of England commercially and politically, 
as well as intellectually, at that period. Religion begins to take 
strong hold of the active minds of the people. The Church of 
England, a compromise with old traditions, had held the upper 
ranks together, and preserved her nationality. But the people 
were Puritan, and the Bible was the book which, in the absence 
of other literature, absorbed the attention of the masses of intelli- 
gent men. Mr. Green describes vividly how they would gather 
around, listening eagerly to the old Hebrew stories or the voice 
of the prophets, if they could find some voluble reader who 
would stand in their midst in the streets, and hold forth with 
sonorous voice. The Bible was all their literature, with its tales, 
its prophecies, its songs, its maxims, its parables, its epistles, and 
its apocalypse. 

The author surveys the Puritan element in the land with great 
fairness, and grows eloquent even in praise of the integrity and 
moral force of these leaders and artisans and country gentlemen 
who were gradually rising to a comprehension of the rights and 
responsibilities of Englishmen, and the necessity of honest reason 
in matters of religion. He admires the sterling qualities of this 
party in the State, set off against the temporizing policy of 
Elizabeth, who played fast and loose with them as best suited her 
royal pleasure. At this period, too, this party was moderate in 
its demands, and not extreme in its religious fanaticism. There 
was a God-fearing simplicity and pureness of family life among 
them at first, without any of the ascetic abhorrence of pleasure 
that marked them in later years. There might perhaps, we may 
say, have been the same difference that marked John Robinson 
and his company at Plymouth, and the Puritans of Salem and 
Boston afterwards. In the one case, there was the modesty of 
simple living and great sincerity; in the other, the presumption 
of success and the odor of sanctity. 

14 
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He touches upon John Milton; and, while he admires his devo- 
tion to truth, he contrasts his somewhat severe spirit with the 
light sensuous enjoyment of Shakespeare’s compeers, and feels 
that, although the Puritan had grand views of life and its work, 
he missed a good deal of the innocent, healthy joy of external 
physical life. Mr. Green speaks of Hooker in the most exalted 
terms, and places him in the highest rank among English prose 
writers. Hooker’s spirit and method, he says, were philosophical 
rather than theological. He relied upon reason, and he broad- 
ened the temper of the national Church. 

The accession of James, “a ruler,” as the writer says, “ without 
genius and without sympathy,” interfered with the real progress 
of the people by the contest which he brought on between Eng- 
land and her kings. His early struggles with his own turbulent 
barons in Scotland, his moral discomfiture in the presence of 
Knox, Melville, and the kirk in general, and his worldly triumph 
at last in being made King of all England,—all is told with 
vigor and spirit. Then comes the break with the Parliament. 

King James, our author ushers in with pretty lively word- 
painting. He says: “His big head, his siobbering tongue, his 
quilted clothes, his rickety legs, stood out in as grotesque contrast 
with all that men recalled of Henry or Elizabeth as his gabble, 
his want of personal dignity, his buffoonery, and his pedantry; ... 
but under his ridiculous exterior lay no small amount of moral 
courage and of intellectual ability.” 

His struggle with his Parliament now begins, and in compar- 
ing his state of mind with that of the sturdy English people at 
that time, he says: “Their practical good sense recoiled from his 
unpractical cleverness, which, while it seldom said a foolish thing, 
never did a wise one.” “Like the Bourbons,” he says, “the 
Stuarts forgot nothing and learned nothing, for eighty years, in 
England.” The Gunpowder Plot defeats itself, James gets his 
episcopacy established in Scotland, and he feels no small elation 
as we open upon another chapter. 

We have now the death of James, and the entrance of Charles 
on to the scene of action, keeping with him his father’s favorite 
Buckingham, much to the disgust of the realm. Mr. Green in a 
few pungent words shows the nature of the favorite’s relation to 
James. “To such a mind,” he says (as James’), “the shallow 
brilliant adventurer came asa relief. James found all his own 
wise follies and politic moonshine translated for him into positive 
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fact by Buckingham. He leaned more and more on a favorite 
who never doubted, and was always ready to act.” 

After relating graphically Charles’ struggies with his Parlia- 
ment, and final closing of it for eleven years, he, with a few 
touches, shows Charles’ motives. He says: “Charles had, in 
truth, neither the grandeur nor the meaner instincts of a born 
tyrant. He believed implicitly in his own prerogative, and never 
doubted that his subjects would in the end come to believe it, too. 
His system rested not on force, but on a moral basis. What he 
relied on was not the soldier, but the judge. He was determined 
to free the crown from its dependence on Parliament.” Straf- 
ford’s character is well-drawn, as also Laud’s. Mr. Green gives us 
another glimpse of Milton; and although he looks upon him as a 
stanch Puritan, he thinks he shows in his “ Allegro” and “ Pense- 
roso” a desire to escape from the austerity of his co-religionists, 
and catch again the fancy and melody of the Elizabethan verse. 
“Still,” he says, “Milton’s imagination is not strong enough to 
identify him with the world which he imagines; he stands apart, 
and looks at it from a distance, ordering it and arranging it at his 
will. Yet if Milton falls in this respect below Spenser or Shakes- 
peare, the deficiency is compensated by his nobleness of expres- 
sion.” ... 

The Puritan commonwealth in America takes up a few pages, 
and we enter upon the Rising of the Scots; then the Long Par- 
liament opens, Pym and Hamden appear on the scene, the war 
begins, victories and defeats come on both sides; these two great 
men pass away from the stage, and Oliver Cromweil looms up 
with his godly soldiers. The picture of Hamden, laid away in the 
village church-yard, is moving; and the strong crying of his fol- 
lowers showed that his spirit was not dead, but ready to lead 
Cromwell on to victory. 

The war between the king and his people now goes on; and 
whatever sympathy we may have for the ideal Charles, with his 
courtly demeanor and chivalric graces, his duplicity and want of 
honor in the contest destroy most of our illusions. Cromwell, 
grim as he was in his fierce retaliation and butcheries in Ireland, 
reveals more and more, under the hand of his painter, the his- 
torian, those incorruptible qualities which restrained him from 
much of the tyrannical spirit of his confederates, and showed hit 
not responsible for all that was done by others in the tumult of 
revolution. Our author evinces no disposition to unduly exalt 
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Cromwell or to abase him, but to look at him as he was; and we 
must say that, considering the necessities of the times and his 
great temptations, his record is wonderfully clean. His refusal of 
the crown, and his failure at length to satisfy any party except 
his army — composed of godly men — prepare the way for a new 
state of things. 

Mr. Green stops towards the end of the Protectorate, to make 
some very sound reflections in regard to what Puritanism, with 
all its narrowness, had accomplished for England, and what it 
could not do. The moderate Royalist and the Cavalier and the 
Presbyterian were drawn together in a just condemnation of an 
illegal government which, however incorruptible it may have 
been, however brave in its defence of the country abroad, was 
really sapping all the original life of the nation. Scholars, men 
of science, theologians of the national Church, turned their atten- 
tion away from al! these discords, and tried to solace themselves 
in the pursuit of truth. Bacon had set them a great example. 
“Falkland, although he may have erred politically,” says our 
author, “has distinguished himself in the history of religious 
thought; Jeremy Taylor limited the authority of the Scriptures 
themselves; Chillingworth was a thorough believer in private 
judgment; Hales declared ‘that he would quit the Church, 
to-morrow, if it required him to believe that al) who dissented 
from it must be damned.” Thus we see that the old Church, 
though moving slower than the Puritans, and not so able to 
reach the masses of men, was really, through her great and 
devoted scholars working her way upward to higher and broader 
truth, coming down gradually to the best minds through the 
printed page. 

We have now Cromwell’s failure to see his dreams of a relige 
ious Commonwealth realized; and at length his death puts an end 
to the Puritan dominion. Yet its noble influence was not lost; 
all that was worth preserving was saved for the next generation, 
and only its extravagant pretensions were quenched. The great 
lights of the English Church were coming to the day, and claim- 
ing what Dean Stanley has so wisely averred, that the English 
Church might, in liberty of thought and speech, be the great 
comprehensive Church of the world. Men of logic and science, 
like Locke and Hobbes, were striking the same key-note for 
liberty; and our author speaks glowingly of all that England had 
gained in freedom and knowledge in spite of wars and revolu- 
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tions. Charles II. had come back at length to his throne, it is 
true, bringing frivolity, fashion, and sensuality with him; but the 
best Puritan influence was not dead, but, as Mr. Green says, ws 
destined to come forth again in the time of Wesley, and have a 
new lease of life. The author shows his breadth of mind con- 
spicuously, when he draws contrasts between the influence of the 
Church of England in its best phaser «-.d the noblest type of the 
Puritan thought. The world needed both, and his catholic mind, 
is able to appreciate both. But few historians are so impartial 
and free from bias in their judgments. 

The dreary blunders of Charles II.’s reign take up several 
chapters; and the gradual rise of the church party again shows us 
the tables turned, and the Puritans ejected from their livings, 
and forbidden to preach. Sir Ashley Cooper is well-drawn, with 
his mingling of luxuriousness and pleasure-going with unpar- 
alleled energy and ability. The blind old poet, Milton, steps 
again on the scene, having outlived his contemporaries, and in 
the silence of his study sets himself to work on his great poem of 
“Paradise Lost,” — the reflex of the wars of religions and the 
struggle of good with evil embodied in the Calvinistic theory of 
God and the universe. The author says justly that Milton, in 
spite of the spiendor of his diction and the grandeur of his 
scenes, “is wanting in the warm sympathy with humanity so 
manifest in Chaucer and Shakespeare, and utterly without dra- 
matic power.” 

The wretched intrigues of Charles with the French King, the 
war with Holland, the defection of the Duke of York to the 
Catholics, the popish panic, and the fierce energy of Shaftesbury, 
with the bloody massacres that ensued, are relieved by some 
pictures of great men who shine in the midst of the darkness 
around. Bunyan looms up from his tinker’s shop, and, after 
lingering in prison for his bold words, produces there that moving 
picture of the pilgrim in his progress to heaven, who was none 
other than the devout Puritan of the day, wading through the 
sea of discord and wrong to the shore of peace. 

William of Orange comes on to the scene, and with his clear, 
cool eyes measures early the weakness and despotism of Charles’ 
successor, and his chances of overthrowing his tyranny in the 
end. Dryden begins to write his somewhat stiff tragedies, imi- 
tating ‘he French classic writers, and worse, even their follies 
and vices, but settling at last upon his satires, where he found 
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himself in his true element, and exerted a wholesome effect upon 
the disorders of the day. 

We close this volume with the triumph of the king over the 
revolutionists, the arrest of Monmouth, the recall of his brother 
James to court, and the flight and death of Shaftesbury. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) 


JACOB ABBOTT. 


Our last number contained some interesting reminiscences of 
one branch of the Abbot family of New England; and now a 
venerable man has passed away whose name, with a slight differ- 
ence in the spelling, is the same, and who has exerted a wide 
influence upon the young of the pas ««ntury. 

We saw the record of his death . emotion; and when we 
read in the Christian Union the touching tribute which an 
affectionate and appreciative son has paid to his father, our sym- 
pathies were deepened by the picture of a noble life drawn by one 
who saw it in all its simple faithfulness, unglossed by the illusions 
of fame and reputation. It is a pleasure to bear our humble tes- 
timony to the enjoyment and benefit which our own childhood 
derived from those Rollo Stories which began with the dawning 
conscience of a country boy, and carried him along through the 
wholesome ways of home-life and duty out into the world of men. 
How many young eyes have been riveted to these pleasant pages, 
how many young consciences pricked, how many good habits 
started and formed through this influence, eternity alone shall 
tell! 

It is pleasant to see that this genial and healthful influence 
of Mr. Abbott began with his own children. The mother died 
early. The boys were scattered, and only were with the father 
during their vacations; and yet, says the son, “ His brooding, con- 
siderate, studying love was an ever-present influence, a stronger 
power over our lives than any one of us knew. The father, when 
separated from us, was ever pointing us up to the Father invisible, 
but never far away.” 

His stories inculcated religious truths, but they were never 
dogmatic in their teachings; and his Young Christian Series, 
although different in its scope from what our denomination would 
produce, was, if our memory is correct, remarkably free from the 
stereotyped phraseology of some orthodox writers. 

His son says that he had great faith in what he expressed on 
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the title-page of one of his books; namely: “Gentle measures in 
the training of the young.” He carried out this principle with 
his own children, and mingled with it so much firmness that each 
child yielded instinctively to his authority. 

A good many years ago, we recall a slashing article in one of 
our monthlies criticising flippantly the Rollo Books, and making 
merry over the commonplaces of the story, and the repetitions of 
the conversations among the characters. The writer showed how 
little he understood children. This very minuteness of detail, 
this pre-Raphaelite painting, this questioning and answering, is 
just what the young mind wants. It is no sign that these books 
are a failure, because the growing youth may weary of them. 
They were meant especially for young children. We confess 
ourselves never tired of them, especially when sitting with our 
work, we can listen to some sweet, childish voice that reads 
patiently and earnestly page after page, never asking to skip, and 
drinking in, meanwhile, the soundest and simplest gospel of 
every-day life and duty. The modern novelist of the last twenty 
years has found out the value of these every-day talks and 
experiences, without much plot; and we have had a crop of 
stories in English and American periodicals, ete., which would be 
liable to the same adverse criticism and charge of tediousness; 
but the writers themselves know that these books are wanted by 
the young, and that they do them good. 

In early manhood, Mr. Abbott bought a wild place in Farming- 
ton, Me., opposite his father’s home. Here he wrote his Rollo 
Books, and occupied his leisure in clearing up the place, working 
with his own hands until he had made it beautiful. Two of his 
sons had country homes near him, and he loved to exercise his 
ingenuity in landscape gardening on their places. 

“ His religious belief,” says his son, “was very simple and very 
profound. Its main articles were two: his faith in the unspeaka- 
ble peace which Christ affords to the soul burdened with sin, and 
his strong conviction that faith transcends expression.” He 
believed that nine-tenths of the theological disputes in the world 
were disputes about words, and was tolerant of all religious opin- 
ions. “He lived and died,” the son continue;, “in the Congre- 
gational Chureh, but he was a member of the Church Universal, 
the unbounded communion of saints.” 

He passed away on the old homestead surrounded by his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, and loved and honored by the whole 
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village community. He had a longing to go home; and when 
asked, the last hour, if he was comfortable, “ Very comfortable,” 
he replied; “it worries me to be so comfortable; I thought I was 
going.” He did go at length, leaving a precious legacy to his 
children and neighbors, and awaking memories in thousands of 
hearts, and tributes of love and respect, among which is the hnm- 
ble offering we lay upon his grave to-day. 


VARIETIES. 


Our friends of the Woman’s Congress for the Advancement of 
Women appear to have had a good and successful time at Madi- 
son. The Milwaukee Sentinel gives a full and appreciative 
notice of the occasion. After mentioning the names of Mrs. 
Kate Newell Dogget, the President, with words of compliment at 
her manner of presiding, the editor goes on to say some pleasant 
words in regard to women’s way of carrying out such a meeting. 
The business of the conference, he says, was conducted in a very 
business-like manner; and he pronounces women “as parliament- 
arians quite a success.” Each member was allowed five minutes 
for discussion, but did not usually occupy half that time. He 
gives them credit for great good-nature. He takes it for granted 
that cultivated women are more free from envy and selfishness 
than men. “When a member rises to speak, her sisters listen 
attentively; whereas a man would solicit a chew of tobacco from 
his neighbor, or worse, squeak across the floor, and whisper aloud 
to some colleague.” He even compliments them upon their 
appearance, and calls them even fashionable in their dress, which 
he considers “a trifle inconsistent.” 

He quotes freely from the papers read: one by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, of Boston, on “Women in Organization”; one by 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, on “The Physical Basis of Mind ”; 
another by Miss Lavinia Goodell, on “ Penal Legislation”; another 
by Miss Abby W. May, on “Women on School Boards,” etc., and 
many others. We should be glad to quote from these papers, if 
our space allowed. 

The company was entertained at the house of Governor and 
Mrs. Smith, of Madison, and had a musical performance from 
Mr. and Mrs. Ole Bull. Interesting letters were read from 
absent friends; and the whole Congress seems to have been well- 
attended by the citizens and numerous delegations from surround- 
ing towns and New England. 
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In a recent letter from Rev. J. L. Douthit, our devoted mis- 
sionary preacher at Shelbyville, Ill, he says: “I held five basket 
conferences during the summer at different places in the country. 
All were unusually well-attended, and people were in very good 
spirits. I go, next Sunday, to a neighborhood where they have 
been living without God in the world in some sense, but now 
want to have me preach for them, and promise to build a ‘ meet- 
ing-house.” I need a colleague,—a young man who would be 
willing to live on poor wages for a few years. Where, where 
shall I find him?” This Macedonian cry of our missionary is 
pathetic. It should touch us to the core. Let us all look round 
among our acquaintances, and see if we cannot find that young 
man “standing idle, because no man hath hired him.” Onur 
readers will perhaps understand that a basket conference means 
that when Mr. Douthit has got a little Western community inter- 
ested in religion, he says to his own people, Let us gp there and 
have a conference. They go, carrying their baskets of luncheon 
in picnic style; and their hosts, who are poor, finding no enter- 
tainment required of them but that, fill up their own baskets too, 
and find a pretty place out-of-doors, where they erect their stand, 
and hold a joyful meeting,—as our Brother Douthit, with his 
early Methodist training, knows how to make it, talking together 
of “the things that pertain unto the kingdom of God.” 


Our Unitarian brethren, in England, have had a soirée of late to 
receive and welcome the Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A., and Rev. 
Andrew Chalmers on their return from Hungary, where they had 
represented the British and Foreign Unitarian Association at the 
Tercentenary Commemoration of Francis David, first Bishop of 
the Unitarians of Hungary. Mr. Chalmers gave a very interest- 
ing account of the origin of Unitarianism in Hungary, and the 
way that little band of Unitarians had kept themselves intact for 
more than three hundred years in the midst of religious wars, 
oppressions, and change of government. Mr. Gordon told how 
they remembered there so vividly the visits of Mr. Tayler, Mr. 
Fretwell, Mr. Hale, and Mr. Morison, from America. He spoke 
of the beauty of the land, the blue Danube, the snow-capped 
Carpathians, the heights of Deva, and then of the simple, upright 
character of the people. He believed he was the first English- 
man who ever preached to them. They urged him to address 
them, and he declined, from his imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
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guage. At length he got up and said: “God is one”—. Before 
he could go on, they interrupted him, saying that his sermon con- 
tained all it need have in it, and they wished their own pastor’s 
sermons were as short and as much to the point. (Laughter.) 
We should like to quote more from these delightful addresses. 

Our English Oithodox friends here held their usual Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales this past season. Some of 
the speaking was very fine and catholic in its spirit. We should 
be glad to quote from these speeches, but want of space prevents. 

A correspondent in the Jndependent waxes warm over the 
great liberal rally in Lancashire. Lord Hartington was present. 
Two hundred thousand tickets of admission were applied for. 
The immense audience spent their time, while waiting, in singing 
“songs for reformers,” with a brass band to accompany them. 
The barriers broke down at the outset, and the Chairman of the 
Reform Union was borne over men’s shoulders to his seat. 
Twenty-four Members of Parliament were cheered when they 
took their places. When the chairman and Lord Hartington and 
John Bright entered, the whole audience rose, frantic with delight, 
and shouted and stamped. The two former men were unused 
to such a reception, and stood petrified, but John Bright had had 
it before; but even he confessed that it was beyond anything 
that he had ever experienced. Lord Hartington in his speech 
was loudly cheered when he answerd the appeal from the govern- 
ment to cease criticising their policy, with the challenge that if 
the liberal party did not stop, they would appeal to the country. 
He, said: “We reject the appeal, and we accept the challenge.” 
(Cheers.) When John Bright rose, the writer says, “Such an 
ovation was rarely given to mortal man.” Twenty thousand 
sprang to their feet, and cheered. The band outside was heard 
playing, “The Fine Old English Gentlemen.” The audience 
caught it, and the song rolled over the vast building. Quiet was 
at length gained, except here and there a cry, and a homely voice 
called out, “They only want to see you, John.” The writer 
thinks the speech the finest Mr. Bright has ever made. After he 
had got through, there was another audience outside of thirty 
thousand people in the open air pressing upon him, and he had to 
make another speech. “Many a nail,” says the correspondent, 
“ was driven that day into the coffin of Tory domination in Eng- 
land.” Marrna P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Relations of Mind and Brain. By Henry Calderwood, 
LL.D. 8vo. pp. 455. London: MacMillan & Co. 1879. 
Dr. Calderwood, who is Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 

University of Edinburgh, must be known to many American 

readers as the author of one of the best manuals of ethics, from 

the intuitional standpoint, now in use. An earlier work on the 

Philosophy of the Infinite was an able argument against Dean 

Mansel. The spirit of his latest book is indicated by the title 

and by the suggestive quotation from Plato’s Republic which 

serves as a motto: “Now my belief is, not that the good body 
improves the soul, but that the good soul improves the body.” 

Dr. Calderwood rejects the monism of Bain, upheld also by 

Lewes in his Study of Psychology, 4nd takes “the position that 

there are in human nature two forms of existence acting and 

reacting upon each other,” to be defensible in the light of all the 
knowledge that we at present possess. The first two hundred 
pages are devoted to a full statement, drawn from the best 
authorities, and amply illustrated, of the anatomy and physiology 
of the brain. The author’s temper is one of freedom and candor. 
He does not hesitate to rank man asa part of Nature, nor to 
declare the necessity of physiology in a complete science of 
mind. Consequently, in this preliminary study of the human 
brain, the comparative method is thoroughly followed, and the 
researches that have been made into the central constitution of 
the animals below man are noticed at length. The fourth chap- 
ter, on “Localization of Functions in Distinct Portions of the 

Brain,” is the most novel one in this part of the book, cun- 

taining, as it does, an excellent summary of the conclusions of 

Ferrier and others on this important matter. The result of the 

anatomical and physiological survey is that, so far as it has yet 

been carried, it affords “no explanation of our most ordinary 
intellectual exercises.” Sensory and motor functions are indeed 
accounted for, but the functions of intellect proper are not 
explained by anything we yet know concerning nerve or brain. 

This general position is illustrated in the remaining half of the 

volume, in chapters devoted to the higher phenomena of intelli- 
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gence, after personal experience, as connected with sensation and 
motor activity, has been treated in two chapters that very clearly 
point out the deficiency of physiological explanation of con- 
sciousness and voluntary motion. Experience, in the case of 
man, implies discrimination; and it is Dr. Calderwood’s prime 
argument here, that no rendering into terms of nerve, cell, or 
electrical discharge has been made of this fundamental psycho- 
logical fact of discrimination. No evidence that peculiar portions 
of the brain are appropriated to the exercise of intellect proper or 
of will is forthcoming. The difficulties, under a purely physio- 
logical explanation of mind, that arise from the facts of memory, 
speech, influence of mind upon body, and disorders of the brain 
are set forth in succession. The fallacy of the entire confusion 
of mind and brain made by shallow physiologists is fully exposed 
in these chapters. The whole work is to be praised as a most 
useful compilation, in the light of recent knowledge, of the facts 
lying in the border-ground of physiology and psychology. Dr. 
Calderwood declines expressly “the question as to the nature of 
mind, beyond ascertaining its functions,” which he declares to be 
essentially different from those of brain, and altogether higher in 
kind. But if one refuses to rest in such a statement, and desires 
to formulate some theory of intellect that shall account for all 
the phenomena, we must believe that the author has not cut 
away the ground from under the monistic theory, which may 
have, indeed, many and great difficulties connected with it, but 
which is still an inevitable attempt to introduce unity where 
Dr. Calderwood has nothing to offer. In spite of this philosophi- 
cal defect, the work remains a most useful aid to students in this 
forever interesting field of investigation. Its clear statements of 
the actual deficiencies of all physiological explanations of mental 
phenomena thus far given are of high value at this time, when 
there is so much vain reliance upon such explanations which do 
not explain. N. P. G. 


Ethics ; or, Science of Duty. By John Bascom, author of Princi- 
ples of Psychology, Growth and Grades of Intelligence, A 
Philosophy of Religion, etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


By any who have yet to make his acquaintance, Prof. Bascom 
will be welcomed as a man of great insight, candor, breadth of 
view, and accurate discrimination, with both brilliancy and sim- 
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plicity in statement. His lucid style makes that of Mr. Spencer 
seem somewhat formal and clumsy; and his Science of Duty is a 
happy companion for the Data of Ethics. 

While Mr. Spencer objects to having the utilitarian theory 
designated as “pig philosophy,” and shows how little comprehen- 
sion of it his critic has, Mr. Bascom sees how inevitable such 
misapprehension is, when the word “pleasure” is addressed to 
those who associate with it only thoughts of what is gross and 
low. He takes, therefore, the Greek word Hedonism, in a sense 
narrower than that given to it by Sedgwick or Spencer, to desig- 
nate that theory which finds “personal pleasure,” sensuous, or 
even sensual pleasure the proper motive for human action. This 
‘theory, then, naturally appears as “pig philosophy,” ignoring 
duty, and leading to indulgence. Having dismissed it as “not a 
theory of morals,” he goes on to a very satisfactory consideration 
of Utilitarianism and Intuitionalism. 

Here Mr. Bascom happily shows that, if duty leads but to acts 
of utility, man may not pause to think of that while in the thick 
of the fight. Nor may we stop to identify what the judgment 
deems useful with that which the conscience declares right. Our 
author says: “ Right, duty, obligation, righteousness, holiness, are 
not expressions of prudential calculation nor of conventional 
sentiment. They search each heart by itself for interpretation, 
and are best understood when we aré least sensitive to the opin- 
ions of our fellow-men, and even when we are least sensitive to 
their immediate pleasures.” (p. 102.) 

Mr. Bascom seems wisely to decline proclaiming any “ ultimate 
basis of morals.” He sees that definitions here, like other scien- 
tific definitions, have had their sharp edges fretted away by 
recent controversies. He knows right well how much assumption 
there is in the claims now made in the name of science, for opin- 
ions whose truth is but relative, or approximate, or purely hypo- 
thetical. 

Yet, while he puts aside all pleas for an absolute right, he claims 
for his teachings and for our separate perceptions of duty as good 
a ground as that on which any scientific conclusions rest. Would 
he say that, while right is relative, duty is absolute? He szys: 
“A feeling is very prevalent that diversity of sentiments, and 
above all of practical conclusions, is in morals peculiarly to be 
deprecated, and vitiates in a profound way the value of so-called 
ethical laws. Certainty and uniformity are demanded as the 
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only fitting conditions of obedience. We do not in the least 
sympathize with this opinion. Exact, uniform, and wholly intel- 
ligible laws would begin at once to straiten and strangle our 
spiritual nature. Obedience would henceforth be comparatively 
mechanital. Our moral constitution is thoroughly incorporated 
with our intellectual constitution, and must share its conditions 
of growth.” 

“The intellection in which duty is seen must forever alter and 
enlarge under-growing knowledge; and the ethical insight of the 
soul of man is present on purpose to drink in this new truth, to’ 
enjoy this new revelation. A precise command would be narrow, 
heartless, and would shortly have no living hold on our growing 
constitution.” (p. 91.) 

This volume of three hundred and eighty-three pages includes 
four books and twenty-six chapters, whose discussions cover a 
very wide field. Because of its great candor, sweet spirit, and 
absence of all controversial temper, it is eminently fit to be put 
into-the hands of the young. 

Its excellent paper and clear type make this book of the Put- 
nam’s a pleasing contrast to the newspaper-like print of Apple- 
ton’s Data of Ethics. And its good index, which is conspicu- 
ously absent from the latter, increases our debt to its publishers. 


The Great Speeches and Orations of Daniel Webster. With an 
Essay on Daniel Webster as a Master of English Style, by 
Edwin P. Whipple. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1879. 


The publishers of the works of Daniel Webster have issued 
this volume of selections, with the purpose of calling attention 
anew to his genius and public services, and to revive, if possible, 
the interest of the community in his works and his masterly 
utterances on public affairs. The volume includes his most 
famous speeches on constitutional questions, and a considerable 
number of the legal arguments and occasional addresses which 
won for him his place at the head of the great pleaders and 
patriotic orators of his age. Their publication in this form is 
timely; for the people of this country need some better access 
to the mind and heart of the great expounder of the Constitution 
than through the ponderous six-volumed edition of Mr. Everett. 
And, on the other hand, the time is come when it is possible to 
form a more dispassionate estimate of the genius and public 
record of Mr. Webster than was possible while the community 
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was under the spell of his personality, which formed a cult, at 
least in New England, for a generation; and while, on the other 
hand, the moral sense of the country was smarting under the 
disappointment of what seemed to be his final desertion of the 
highest moral standard in a great public exigency. We think 
the final judgment will be, that, whatever his personal defects of 
character, whatever his failure to discern the highest call of the 
great hour when slavery made an issue beside which all others 
were secondary, Daniel Webster had yet the instinct and the 
passion of patriotism in heroic measure, and helped more than 
any other man of his time to inspire it in the heart of the nation, 
and to direct it to the better comprehension and the larger rever- 
ence of the national constitution; so that when the conflict came 
the country was stronger for it, and more determined to subdue 
secession and maintain the integrity of the Union. If he failed, 
as we think he did at last, of full loyalty to humanity, it was to 
nothing less than country that he gave up what was meant for 
mankind. Now that the smoke of the conflict is passing away, 
and the old constitutional questions are emerging anew for 
resettlement or revision, it will be well for those who are to be 
the statesmen of the coming time, and for all this generation of 
Americans, to study these questions in the light of the large 
comprehension, the masterly statement, the high estimate of 
national obligations, and the fervid patriotism, which character- 
ized and inspired the public life of Webster. 

It has been pointed out that his works are the only political 
works of any American which have a probable chance of perma- 
nence as literature; and we wish that Mr. Whipple’s essay — 
which, good as it is, is not among his best —had more adequately 
analyzed and demonstrated Mr. Webster’s claim to rank as a 
master of English style. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education (John Eaton] for the 
Year 1877. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1879. 
pp. CCVL, 644. 


This Report is crammed with information, from the first page 
to the last. It is almost a solid mass of statistics. The Commis- 
sioner’s Report proper fills the first two hundred pages, touching 
with great brevity upon almost every conceivable subject relating 
to the education of the people. Then follow abstracts from 
official reports of the school officers in all the States and Terri- 
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tories, and in many of the large cities, as well as notices of educa- 
tional conventions and associations. 

The statistics of education, for the year 1877, are very full, 
gathered from returns made from every State and Territory, and 
cover three hundred and thirty pages. 

The index is meagre, covering only seventeen pages, but it is 
vastly better than none. 

The volume is rather a body of facts about education than a 
volume of instruction how to educate ; and so it should be. They 
are needed. Many persons have very little knowledge of the 
progress that has been made in the methods and subjects of 
education within the last ten years in the United States. Here 
something can be found on every point pertaining to it in all the 
educational institutions of the nation. The labor of such a com- 
pilation must have been immense; and to give the most meagre 
idea of the contents of the volume would require our whole 
Review. Fifteen pages of very fine print is given to a summary 
of the educational system of New York. That of Massachusetts 
has an equal number of pages, and that of Ohio twelve. Dakota 
has two pages, Arizona one, and New Mexico one. 

We are surprised, but delighted, to hear that the following 
institutions for “the superior instruction of women” are “ unsec- 
tarian,” —namely, Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, Wellesley 
College, Smith College! Somebody has been fooling Commis- 
sioner Eaton, or there is a new edition of Webster’s Unabridged 
published. 

The relation of education to the State demands discussion, and 
we hope to give an article on the subject soon. 
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